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EDITORIAL. 


Tae Unirarian Review aims, first of all, to be a mouthpiece 
of the more deliberate thought of the body whose name it bears, 
especially of that thought which flows in the lines of its relig- 
ious activity and life. It is not, primarily, a journal of specu- 
lative thought, or of theological criticism and erudition ; still 
less is it a journal of general literature, historic investigation, 
or popularized science: All these topics have their place, and 
will have their due share of attention; but they are necessarily 
subordinate to the chief end had in view. This qualification it 
is obliged to make at the outset, in order to stand fair with its 
readers or contributors. So far as may be, it would fill rather 
the office of a guide to the working forces of the body, and an 
interpreter of the conditions under which the work has to be 
done. It claims this for its proper field, and will try to occupy 
that first, before attempting tasks that can be done more fitly by 
other hands. It addresses, in especial, those who have an inter- 
est, however near or however remote, in that one field. While 
it retains its present name, it must, first of all, be loyal to what 
the name signifies and stands for. There may be many minds; 
there must be but one will. A religious journal ceases to be 
religious, when it is no longer guided by one main purpose and 
dominated by a specific faith. 
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In the next place, it aims to represent the entire field of 
thought and life covered by that name, and not to be the organ 
of any one group, party, or fragment among those to whom the 
work of the body naturally falls. It will not recognize, as matter 
of controversy, any differences of opinion, judgment, or method, 
such as must always be found where there is freedom to think 
and act. It will have a mind of its own, and express that mind 
freely, on whatever topic comes fairly before it. But it will 
have its channels open for any courteous and candid discussion 
of any matters on which there is honest difference. It believes 
there is ground broad enough and solid enough to do this 
without risking the essential thing. It hopes that in this way 
it may be the means of a better understanding among the more 
earnest and younger minds, especially, that chiefly have the work 
in charge; and that it may contribute its own share (humble as 
that may be) to the solution of those problems of the higher 
thought, which beset every one that thinks. And for these ends 
it relies on the loyal co-operation of those who have this thing 
at heart. 

It has been the fortune of the present editor, during most of 
his working days, to live very near to the heart of the move- 
ment which this Review seeks to represent, and to stand in per- 
sonal relations, nearer or more remote, with a large proporfion 
of its directing minds. The revered name of Channing is to 
him, if but a little, yet something, more than a name: it signifies 
at least a memory and a voice. Those, on the other hand, of 
Dewey, Walker, Ware, Parker, Bellows, among the dead, of 
Furness, Hedge, Eliot, and Martineau, among the living, have 
been very much more than this. They add the strongest 
motive of personal gratitude, affection, and regard to the more 
general motive of intellectual conviction and moral interest 
with which he undertakes this special task. It has also been a 
study and a particular privilege of his life to gain personal 
knowledge of the widely scattered communities that bear this 
name,— as far as Transylvania in the East, California and Oregon 
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in the West. He has sought to establish relations of correspond- 
ence as widely as this fellowship extends, which may work 
directly through this channel for the common end; and what is 
said here addresses personal friends in Hungary, England, Ger- 
many, and .Holland, as well as in America. This widening 
breadth of field has always to be kept in view. The name by 
which a fellowship so broad and various has come to be known 
in common is far more largely significant than could possibly 
have been conceived by those who, reluctantly, bore it first. 
Incidentally, this Review will further, while keeping in view 
the larger world of thought, make it a special duty to recognize 
the fresh literary product that may come before the public from 
those whose natural affinities are with this religious body. De- 
nominational literature, or what often goes by that name, is apt 
to be sterile and meagre. But our liberal movement in theology 
has constantly sought to ally its religious thought with the en- 
larging intelligence of the time, as expressed in literature and 
science as well as in what makes for its particular line of opin- 
ion; and it is in the purely literary work it has given birth to 
that it has found much of its strength and honor. This should 
not be forgotten among the tasks properly to be undertaken by 
a journal aiming to represent that movement on its intellectual 
or literary side. All genuine expression in that kind will, so 
far as may be, have its welcome and its echo in these pages. 
Religious thought, in all minds that think at all, necessarily 
tends to run out into lines of pure speculation ; and it is, of late 
years especially, powerfully affected by the advance of natural 
science. Unitarianism, less firmly rooted in tradition than most 
forms of Christian belief, has naturally been more susceptible to 
this twofold influence; and it is a practical question how to 
give each its due weight, without running off into mere philo- 
sophic theorizing on one hand, or mere scientific affirmations and 
negations on the other. Critical erudition, again, must have its 
place, and so must a genial appreciation of the finer forms of 
literature; while the one must be guarded lest it run, as it so 
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easily does, into arid pedantry, and the other, lest it degenerate 
to dilettantism, that fairest and subtlest enemy of souls. 

The natural makeweight against these influences is to be found 
partly in aspiration to the higher life of piety, partly in what 
is perhaps still more potent, the sense of human sympathy and 
obligation. Indeed, this last has of late put forth its claim so 
vigorously that a certain jealousy has been felt lest Ethics should 
usurp the entire province and function of Religion. Of this 
peril, if it is one, there is little to say here, except that Unita- 
rianism has, from the beginning, been exceptionally under the 
control of moral considerations in shaping out its religious 
thought, and lies peculiarly open to the appeal that is made in 
the present day from the widening range of the moral sentiment 
as shown in the treatment of social rights and wrongs, and in 
the proclamation of a coming “religion of humanity.” Topics 
coming within that range must necessarily claim wide room, 
when we stake out the field which our religious thought shall 
occupy. 

Touching the immediate practical question of the conduct of 
this journal in the present hands, little can be said by way of 
promise, because much must depend on such response as the 
editor shall receive from those to whom he assumes a right to 
look for help. It would be easy to fill our pages, from month 
to month, with essays that should do high credit to the learning, 
the speculative ability, and the critical skill of our contributors. 
Past experience shows that of these qualities there is no lack. 
Perhaps he mistakes in venturing to look for more, but he does 
look for more. A finer and perhaps a harder thing is that they 
shall give us of their life; that they shall speak not their opin- 
ion only, but their conviction,— not their learning only, but 
their faith; that the written word shall mean a purpose, not 
merely a thought. That, at least, makes the difference between 
a literary, critical, or philosophical magazine and such a journal 
as this aims to be. 

The reader will notice one change in form, to which the edi- 
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tor attaches more importance than might at first appear,— the 
larger space given, especially in the critical and miscellaneous 
department, to what is anonymous and impersonal. It appears 
to him, from his no small editorial experience, that the dignity 
and weight of a public journal are much hurt by the habit of 
making its judgments merely the expression of individual opin- 
ion; that the critic’s independence is hindered by a practice 
which seems to raise a personal issue between him and the one 
whom he attempts to judge; that, while a responsible name is 
rightly appended to an independent essay, or to criticism whose 
proper value depends on his special competency, there is yet a 
large department as to which the personality of the writer should 
be wholly merged in that of the organ of thought in which his 
words appear. For all that shall appear thus without name, the 


editor assumes the sole responsibility,—if not always for the sub- 


stance, at least for the form in which it appears. And he trusts 
that any possible loss which this may bring about will be made 
good in the department of Correspondence, for which he antici- 
pates an increasing interest and range; and by the assurance 
(which he here gives) that he will continue to be aided by the 
skilled and practised hands that have heretofore added so much 
to the value of this Review. 

Joseph Henry ALLEN. 
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THE NAME UNITARIAN. 


The name Unitarian, by the best evidence we have, was 
first used, as the title of a religious body, in connection with 
the Convention of 1568, at Weissemburg in Eastern Hun- 
gary, where those constitutional rights were defined, under 
which our friends in Transylvania are living to-day.* It 
was however used, apparently, not to denote the anti-trini- 
tarian body, as such, but those who made up the united 
Protestant League, embracing the several shades of the Ref- 
ormation,— Lutheran, Calvinist, and Socinian,— who joined 
in the common demand of religious liberty.t| This shows 
an origin of the name distinctly more wide and generous, 
and more nearly connected with those large human interests 
which it represents to-day, than the purely theological or 
metaphysical derivation of it which has generally been as- 
sumed. And, in accord with it, there have been no few 
among us who have urged that the title should properly 
signify not the unity of the Divine nature, which is but 
a point of transcendental speculation, but that “unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace,” which makes the ideal and the 
aspiration of the universal Christian life. 

But, as it is perhaps needless to say, dictionaries will not 
help us much, and antiquarian research will not help us 
much, when we want to know the real meaning of what is 
still fluent and alive. That meaning is found not in what 
it denotes, by way of rigid definition, but in what it con- 
notes, in the sense which life has given to it. As signi- 
fying an opinion, the name Unitarian can at best but des- 

*See Unitarian Review for January, 1882, p. 46. 

+ The authority for this statement, to which attention was lately called by Rev. 
E. E. Hale, is to be found in the Historical Introduction to Rees’s translation of the 
Racovian Catechism (Longman, London, 1818). The passage reads as follows: ‘‘ The 
historian relates that in the course of this year was confirmed a decree which had been 
passed at the diet of Thorde in 1557, and afterwards sanctioned by the states of the 
kingdom in 1563, securing to persons of all denominations the free exercise of their 
religion. From the un1ton of the Reformed of all parties, in passing this edict, an 
union to which they were led by weighty public reasons, they were designated unITI 
Or UNITARII. This title was afterwards restricted to those persons who maintained 
that the Father alone was the true and eternal God, and by them readily adopted of 


their own accord; while those who held that there were three persons in one essence 
were by way of opposition styled Trinitarii.” (pp. xliii, xliv.) 
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ignate a sect,—the scantiest and feeblest, possibly, of all 
Christian sects. But we promptly resent it, when we hear 
the name spoken of as meaning a sect. Unitarians, in this 
country at least, have never stood, consciously, in the atti- 
tude of a sect; have never admitted that that was what 
they felt themselves to be. Their objection lay in the 
nature of the term. A sect (or “cut-off”) is a body that 
intentionally secedes from an already existing body, in loy- 
alty to a defined principle, or idea, and forms a separate 
organization of its own upon that particular opinion, un- 
changed. Thus, the Baptists, who made the heroic van- 
guard of Non-conformity in England, and the Universalists, 
who gave a formal interpretation of their own to the Calvin- 
istic dogma of atonement, holding that its benefits passed 
upon the whole of a fallen race,— these are properly called 
sects; and they show, very accurately, the function and 
value of that process in the religious world which creates 
and maintains sects. But the Unitarians, as we know, did 
no such thing. Their distinguishing opinion was, so to 
speak, an accident in the stand they made for the larger 
interpretation of their traditional faith, and was held by 
almost nobody, seventy years ago, as it is commonly held 
among them now. The name Unitarian was distinctly dis- 
owned and protested against by their best known leaders: 
history has simply fastened it upon them in spite of that 
protest. Down to this day, in the community where their 
movement began,—in spite of the long theological strife in 
which they gained and held their independent ground,— 
they are what they have always claimed to be: an integral 
part of the Congregational body, from which they have 
never consciously seceded. It may be safely taken for 
granted that they would never have sought the show of 
independence, if the breadth and freedom of New England 
Congregationalism had been seventy years ago what they 
are to-day. 

This is not, of course, to deny that the events of these 
seventy years have drawn pretty sharp boundaries about the 
Unitarian body, which separate it, perhaps more and more 
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widely, from the main body of Congregationalism. But 
these years have not shown the fixed attitude of a sect: 
they have shown the varying phases of a movement,— and 
that, not towards a fixed point arbitrarily chosen, but rather 
“away from all sects,” towards ground, dimly seen as yet, 
identical with pure reason in its method of doctrine, and 
with pure humanity in its method of the religious life. To 
map out that ground more accurately, and to discover how 
it may be held without loss of a living and noble tradition 
in which we also share,— this, and not any doctrinal defini- 
tion or vindication, is the way we are to follow, if we would 
know the true meaning of the name Unitarian,— not what it 
meant seventy years ago, but what it stands for now. 

Possibly, an inquiry like this may wake in some minds a 
certain anxiety and distrust. To admit the fact that one is 
adrift from old moorings, and afloat upon unknown waters, 
is a confession which most men are reluctant to make. 
Only a fixed intellectual faith that “the stream of ten- 
dency ” on which we are borne is part of the vast current 
of the Universal Life, and is governed by the same Divine 
purpose that has appointed the law of our individual lives, 
is strong enough to keep the head clear and the feet steady, 
when the craft that bears us tosses so restlessly and aim- 
lessly upon that flood as to many it seems to be tossing now. 
Perhaps — after the self-consecration to the best it knows, 
which with every right mind is the necessary first step — the 
best help to such a faith is that one should have taken 
in, familiarly, the lessons of Christian history seen in the 
large, as a chapter in the religious history of mankind. 
One is not easily frightened at the revolutions that befall in 
his own little lifetime, when he has watched awhile the slow 
but stormy evolution of the centuries that have brought us 
where we are. 

So much, at least, of historical outfit may help us to the 
right temper and point of view, in considering the questions 
of our own time. For, however petty they may look in 
that wide perspective, they are, after all, the questions that 
touch us nearest, and that we are chiefly bound to meet. 
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Any religious or social movement, which is alive, may be 
said to turn upon certain crises, or pivots, that occur in its 
path from time to time, and upon the more or less intelli- 
gent way of meeting them. How many a movement of 
thought, how many an enterprise of humanity, begun with 
full courage and promise, has died abortive because it would 
not accept the conditions under which it might keep itself 
alive! How many an individual thinker, who set out with 
hearty resolve, has faltered and fallen by the way for lack 
of intellectual courage, or has gone back from his better 
faith to safe conformity with that which his honest thought 
rejects! All this great spiritual loss might possibly have 
been saved, by that little widening-out of the mental horizon 
which such a view implies. 

For example, some minds among us have been seriously 
perplexed by that crisis or alternative which has come with 
the ** Western issue” of the last few months. It offered, at 
the outset, what looked a very simple question, as to the 
breadth of meaning or fellowship that can properly be 
covered by the name Unitarian: whether, in its historic 
widening-out, it must still keep within certain long-accepted 
boundaries of definition. But the alternative came to be 
stated as if it meant either that Unitarianism, forsaking its 
“Christian” and “theistic” tradition, should lose itself in 
the so-called ethical-culture movement; or else that, cling- 
ing to its tradition, it should disown the fellowship of some 
of its most loyal and devoted children: the former alterna- 
tive, a sheer possibility; the latter, a deep calamity and 
loss. But it proved no such thing. The stress of that 
windy issue blew by without any damage. The integrity 
of the body which it menaced was not shaken by a quiver 
that might be felt. Theism—in the large and reverent 
meaning we have come to associate with the term, identify- 
ing it not so much with forms of physical or metaphysical 
speculation, but with the moral order of the universe and 
the law of the higher life—is no quaking foothold of 
opinion, but part of the intellectual atmosphere we breathe 
and live in. Christianity we have always—more or less 

2 
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consistently — defined as no set scheme of doctrine, but as a 
spiritual force, or life, which has existed among men these 
eighteen centuries, as a factor in all their higher thinking 
and nobler living, which can no more be disowned or thrown 
off at will than the climate in which we have drawn our 
earliest breath. Whether or not a consecrated name — 
suggesting, it may be, misunderstanding and controversy — 
should be inscribed above the portal to denote who may 
or may not enter, may be a practical question of some 
present moment; but it has not as yet affected any dis- 
turbance of the working forces visible to the naked eye. 

Those of us who are old enough to have passed through 
the far more stringent phase of controversy that was on us 
forty years ago, are not likely to be vexed much by this issue 
which to some eyes loomed se portentous in the past summer. 
In our little Valhalla of Channing Hall we see, smiling, side 
by side, portraits of men who were sharply at odds in that 
skirmish then,—one of them earnestly insisting that “ the 
time had come when a line must be drawn” to shut out 
the other, who as eagerly assailed the ancient boundaries. 
Hardly more than one generation ago; and now no one 
would hint the molesting of the religious peace that honors 
the memory of them both. A date but ten years earlier 
will recall that James Martineau, foremost of scholarly and 
liberal divines, maintained elaborately, in his Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry, that without belief in miracles Chris- 
tianity lapses to Deism; while Channing, benignest of men 
in breadth of sympathy, within a year of his death held 
Theodore Parker to have strayed in his theology quite out- 
side the Christian pale. What has become of that dispute 
now? ‘The experience is still so new, yet some of us are so 
slow to learn! Why, even some who held themselves con- 
servative in the recent issue, readily accept as a confession 
of God a “cosmic theism,” which is, stated intellectually, 
a mere synthesis of scientific generalities, and a definition 
of Christianity so wide as to include that virtuous pagan 
emperor who did his best to extirpate the very name! 

The true question is not one of definitions and bounda- 
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ries, but what manner of life we have inherited and are 
living by. We notice that in the story of this brief move- 
ment, hardly a century old, which we call by the name Uni- 
tarian, the executive vigor, the organic harmony and 
strength, have come about just in proportion as we have 
left old limitations behind, and gone forth into a larger field 
of work. No such enterprise as that which has built our 
noble denominational house, no such wave of enthusiasm 
breaking over in costly pledges and acts as that just now at 
Saratoga, no such plan of operations as that which main- 
tains its vigorous fresh agency on the Pacific Coast, and 
casts about for a successor to its devoted missionary in India, 
would have been once thought of as remotely possible fifty 
years ago, when in controversial activity and social pre- 
eminence Unitarianism in this country had just reached or 
just passed its zenith. The life of anything that is alive 
must be sought not by exploring the records of its past, but 
by forecasting the larger promise of its future. The Uni- 
tarian movement, if it is still to be a movement, claims that 
justice of its friends to-day. 

By common consent, that movement is (as we have said) 
not towards a fixed point arbitrarily chosen and defined,— 
which it would be if it were properly sectarian,— but towards 
ground identical with pure reason in its method of doctrine 
and with pure humanity in its method of the religious life. 
In its record, short as that is, this direction is plainly shown. 
Thus, how quickly and firmly, when once its theological 
position was well taken, the generation represented by 
Channing turned to questions of education and the higher 
literature, to questions of practical philanthropy and politi- 
cal ethics, and did its full share in answering them. Such 
was the genius of the movement from the start. Doubtless, 
those men were not alone. They followed the course pre- 
scribed by the better spirit of their age; and the clearer- 
minded of all religious bodies were with them, in aim, if not 
in act. But our business just oow is to see not what other 
people have done, but what’ our own forerunners and pro- 
genitors have done. Whatever we may see and own else- 
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where, it remains that the body known under the name 
Unitarian has been in general estimation the representative 
body, of all Christendom, that has done, or at least con- 
sciously attempted, that particular thing. And so it is pos- 
sible to be intelligently loyal to that name to-day. 

And when we think of what so-called Christian theology 
has too often meant,—the hair-splitting of dogmas, the 
threshing over again of well-beaten metaphysical straw, the 
feeding-out of stale husks and chaff for the bread of life, 
the dusty whirlwind of noisy disputation, the groping in 
dry ashpits of critical or antiquarian erudition we are 
the better content with the way that we have followed. 
Even if that should be for the present only the way of pure 
reason and humanity, at least it seems to us the safe way 
to reach the higher ranges of a spiritual faith. Far from 
excluding the older methods of religious and moral culture, 
it has led to activities distinctively religious, even ecclesias- 
tical, more varied and effective than were easily undertaken 
in a time perplexed and beset by controversies, such as we 
have known in the past. We see more clearly than we 
could then what the name “ Unitarian” really means, and 
what the work of Unitarianism really is. Only a part — 
and possibly not the better part—of that work is done 
through the channels of the church organization, though 
that is the most fundamental of all, since it purifies and 
trains the personal force without which all the rest is worth- 
less; nor yet in the way of denominational activity and 
growth. A work has been going on by a sort of induction 
(as we say of electricity), which we are apt, perhaps too com- 
, placently, to claim the merit of, that has set going processes 
and activities of religious thought among those of all sects 
who are inclined to think. And, if we distinguish a little 
farther, we shall see this: that, while our criticism, our spec- 
ulation, and our attempts at scientific thinking have been 
abundantly active in the past, and may already have begun 
to slacken, there is far more zeal than ever before in the 
work which brings religion face to face with secular life, 
and meets those practical issues that touch the rights and 
wrongs, the griefs and pains, of men. 
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This secularizing drift has brought upon some of us a fear 
that ethics may crowd too hard upon religion, and even 
come to hold the ground which belongs of right to religion. 
But of this, one thought may be hinted here. To us, in- 
deed, religion is a greater and nobler word than ethics, and 
includes it instead of being included by it. But that is 
because we had the good fortune to be brought up in a 
tradition which always submitted piety of heart to the test 
of righteousness in life. Religion includes ethics as light 
includes heat. But they are both of the same nature,— 
rays of the same “sun of righteousness” ; and, if light, at a 
given point of concentration, yields heat, so does heat, at 
a given point of intensity, yield light. 

To show how much this means, we copy here a few sen- 
tences from a letter received not long ago from a man of 
letters, whose great faculty of clear and brilliant narrative 
is steadied by sound good sénse in moral judgments. A 
certain writing on religious topics “has interested me 
deeply,” he says, “as a voice from another sphere. To me, 
in my youth, religion was not august and venerable, as it 
evidently was to you: it was chiefly ridiculous, and also a 
continual tedium and nuisance. It placed a ban upon inno- 
cent delights, and turned honest men into deacons who made 
faces and sang all askew in the gallery. Since that period, 
I have usually regarded it as something essentially barbarous, 
or at best only as the barbaric way of being good. When 
I think of religion, I think of Calvin, the Inquisition, Chad- 
band, and camp-meetings. My hope for mankind is that we 
may now learn to be good in civilized ways, without believing 
a pack of childish and deadly lies to begin with. You have 
been more fortunate.” Many another, if equally honest, 
could tell a like tale. And, when this sort of thing is 
frankly said, it may help us understand that at least relig- 
ion will suffer no damage at our hands by seeming to be too 
nearly identified with human morals. Mr. Masson, in his 
essay on Carlyle, says that it is the metaphysics of Christi- 
anity, not its ethics, that have given it power in the world. 
But we look the Sermon on the Mount all through, without 
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finding a word of those metaphysics. All pure, exalted, 
. nay, impassioned ethics, from the first word to the last. 

And, for a final word, we will say again what has been 
said already in another connection:* “The freedom we 
were born to, or else have won, will not be allowed, now 
we have got it, to cripple and sunder those who, after all, 
are united in one work. For, as we may well believe, there 
is a definite contribution to be made, one which we in 
especial are commissioned to make, to the higher life of 
our American civilization. Rich, vigorous, prosperous, and 
strong that civilization doubtless is; but hard, proud, re- 
morseless, and full of social peril, except it be tempered by 
the spirit which has been nurtured through so many Chris- 
tian centuries. We shall not stand in the way of whatever 
any others, from Catholic to Comtist, may contribute ; but, 
as we hold, God has given us also our own work to do. 
That work we have to do, at any rate; and we need not, 
must not, fail of the courage, the harmony, and the hope, 
which are our pledge that we have not run in vain, neither 
labored in vain.” 





* Modern Unitarianism. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 44, 45. 
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Poems and Essays. By Jones Very. Complete and Revised Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch by James Freeman Clarke. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Three editions of Jones Very’s works have now appeared. 
The first, published in 1839, contained three essays, together 
with a series of poems and sonnets. The second, edited by 
Mr. W. P. Andrews, and published some three years ago, 
contained poems only, without the essays. And, very re- 
cently, Messrs. Houghton & Mifflin have given us a complete 
edition, containing all that has been heretofore published, 
and a great amount of new matter collected from various 
sources. Though this last volume contains mach that is 
interesting which we do not find in Mr. Andrews’s edition, 
we shall, nevertheless, refer mainly to his as containing all 
that is best and most illustrative of Very’s genius, and as 
being better arranged for the convenience of the general 
reader. 

The three prose essays will have, to most readers, little 
value except as they illustrate the poetry.* The main quali- 
ties of the writer’s mind — his purity, his austerity, his mys- 
ticism — are, indeed, to be seen in them, especially in the 

* Mr. Very himself, however, composed these essays with the same seriousness of 
conviction that went into all his work. We copy here a few lines from a private note: 
“I remember his saying, very simply, respecting that on Shakespeare, that it was 
‘given him to know’ that it was not only the true word, but the best word, that had 
been spoken on the subject. That on ‘Epic Poetry’ was, I think, a Bowdoin prize 
essay ; and the others followed it in a sort of sequence. Several of his smaller poems 
were sent in letters written to friends among his former pupils. I remember receiv- 
ing thus a sonnet on ‘The Robin,’ which I cannot find, and which I have never seen 
in print. It was one of the special privileges of my college life to have been for a 
year under the tuition of a man of genius so wide and sympathetic as Jones Very. 
Early in the second year of his service as Greek tutor, he showed symptoms of the 
mental exaltation which once startled his class with the apocalyptic cry,—-‘ Flee to 
the mountains, for the end of all things is at hand!’ It was during his recovery 
from the hallucinations which had made necessary temporary restraint and suspen- 
sion from his charge that the first edition of his writings, here spoken of, was issued 
(1839).” In a letter of this period (Dec. 24, 1838), addressed to a former pupil, he says : 
‘«The papers which I send you and others I shall send as I have opportunity, if the 
pieces in them are acceptable to you. Those which are given me to write are signed 
‘I. If you or any of your friends have aught to ask, < will write to you whatever 
shall be given me for your wants. Let me hear your success in the way of obedience, 
and may the peace of God that passes all understanding be yours and with all in his 
time. Amen. JONES VERY.” — Eprror. 
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essays on Shakespeare and on Hamlet; but the sort of in- 
spiration which gleams through the best of the sonnets is in 
the prose almost wholly lacking. Literary skill he had little 
or none, though, at his best, he had something far better 
than literary skill. We quote a sentence which shows him at 
his best. Speaking of Shakespeare, he says, “ Like the ocean, 
his mind could fill with murmuring waves the strangely in- 
dented coast of human existence from the widest bay to the 
smallest creek; then, ebbing, retire within itself, as if form 
was but a mode of its limitless and independent éxistence.” 
“Ebbing ” there is a master touch. 

Sainte-Beuve, speaking of Maurice de Guérin, observes 
delicately that “the worship of nature and the worship of 
Jesus cannot go together. The cross bars more or less the 
free view of nature. The divine Pan has naught to do with 
the divine crucified One.” These poems may, at first sight, 
— like Wordsworth’s and some others,—seem a contradic- 
tion of this, but not upon a more careful view. The writer 
speaks of Christ often with love and almost adoration ; yet, at 
the highest, Jesus is to him a friend, a teacher, a brother, nay, 
in a certain sense, a Saviour, but never in any proper sense 
divine. First of all comes a certain devout love of Nature, 
with the mystic’s power of interpreting her subtler moods. 
_ He seems, indeed, here and there to find a deep gulf of sep- 
aration, almost of hostility, between Nature and God; but 
to Nature he always returns at last. She is his hope, his 
consolation, the real mediator between him and the Divine: 


“ Nature, my love for thee is dearer far 
Than strength of words, though spirit-born, can tell.” 


That is the note. Again and again, he turns toit. The best 
of his poems deal with it directly; and, in all the others, it 
is the ground-tone running through side by side with his pas- 
sionate desire to be at one with God. 

The first three divisions which Mr. Andrews makes — 
The Call, The New Birth, The Message —are concerned 
chiefly with the peculiar mission which Very felt himself 
called to, and its communication to others. In “ The Call,” 
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he speaks repeatedly of his newly discovered communion 
with God, of the joy which is to be found there : — 


“So does my spirit wait thy presence now 
To pour thy praise in quickening life along, 
Chiding with voice divine man’s lengthened sleep, 
While round the unuttered Word and Love their vigils keep.” 


One sees in this and in many other places in this part of 
the book that peculiar sense of his own inspiration which 
makes Very so remarkable. 


“To him who hath to him my verse shall give, 
And he the more from all he does shall gain.” 


And again :—- 


“ And canst thou tell then where my journey lies? 
If so, thou treadest with me the same blue skies.” 


Very has been several times compared to George Herbert, 
but the comparison is not apt. They both were what are 
called religious poets. So was Watts. Very, moreover, has 
an occasional line in the manner of ‘Herbert, as,— 


“ Thou hast me fenced about with thorny talk.” 


But Herbert was an epigrammatist, we had almost said a 
wit. He was an Elizabethan, as full of conceits and word- 
plays as Shakespeare or Chapman himself. To compare 
him with Emerson would be more just. He is the farthest 
possible removed from conceits of every kind. He is no 
Elizabethan of the seventeenth century, but an Italian or 
German of the thirteenth, one of the divine race to which 
belonged the author of the Imitation of Christ. 

In all these poems we find a strenuous insistence on sub- 
mission of the will to God,— submission in itself inevitable, 
but, if made voluntarily, a source of the highest joy. The 
idea is not new. Thus Epictetus: “ Be instructed in this,— 
to learn to wish that everything may happen as it does. 
And how does everything happen? As the Disposer has dis- 
posed it.” Often, again, in the Christian world comes the 

3 
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same refrain, filled with a light and radiance which it lacked 
with Epictetus. But, in the last century, the world has cer- 
tainly not heard it so often as before; and we in America 
cannot be said to have heard it oftener than the rest of the 
world. As it comes to us in these poems, we find it very 
precious; all the more because here it rests on a far wider 
basis of experience than in what we are agreed to call the 
“ages of faith.” 

Besides, there is in many of these sonnets a certain pro- 
phetic tone, not common in the literature of which they forta 
a part. Emerson exhorts, encourages, instructs; but the 
attitude of Very is different. There is a certain sternness 
in his verse, a flavor of absolutism, which carries one back 
a thousand, two thousand, years out of modern skepticism 
and doubt. Emerson compares him to Ravid and Isaiah. 
On this point, the comparison is just. By his passionate and 
wholly modern sensibility to Nature, by his broad and spir- 
itual view of God, he stands apart from them ; but he shares, 
if in a far less degree, their tone of austere judgment and 
command. He has in common with them a sense of wrath 
and scorn at the meanness and pettiness of men around him, 
a feeling of isolation in the midst of a people who have fallen 
off from God. 


“ My heart grows sick before the wide-spread death 
That walks and speaks in seeming life around, 
And I could love the corpse without a breath 
That sleeps forgotten ‘neath the cold, cold ground.” . 


Is it not the same desolate cry which comes always from in- 
spired lips,— ‘He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not”? And not from the saints only, but from the 
poet and the philosopher,— from every man who sees the 
empty frivolity of the world without, and the intense reality 
of things within. 

Very is not one of the great word-painters. He does not 
show us the external world in a rich, sensuous glamour like 
Keats, nor does he idealize it into a dream like Shelley, nor 
clothe it in a purple and sunset splendor like Byron. His 
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rendering of it is more that of Wordsworth,—a seizing of 
delicate points and making them stand out before the eye 
almost unobscured by the veil of language. Wordsworth, 
at his best, has far more inspiration, more illumination, than 
Very; and, at his worst, he has far less sympathy. This is 
what makes the poetry of Very so singular and so precious. 
He identifies himself with Nature. He loses himself in a 
pure and passionate absorption. He forgets to write for the 
sake of writing, but lets his feeling flow directly from his 
pen. Take, for instance, the sonnet entitled ‘* The Spirit ” : 


“T would not breathe when blows thy mighty wind 
O’er desolate hill and winter-blasted plain.” 


Could one catch better the mighty sweep of a November 
gale? Read also “ The Violet,’— 


“ The nearest neighbor of the creeping vines.” 


In such lines as these, he is in his best vein. No splendor of 
Miltonic inversion, no sublimity, but a feeliag that moulds 
its own words, an admirable singleness of thought and 
phrase. 

Very, we have just said, identifies himself with Nature. 
The phrase is something worn ; but, in his case, it has reality. 
It means far more than admiration of rainbows and the sun- 
set glow, more even than a careful study of Nature and a 
poetical interpretation of her. What it does mean with him 
can be best felt by reading the exquisite sonnet called “ The 
Columbine,” which we quote entire : — 


Still, still my eye will gaze long fixed on thee, 
Till I forget that I am called a man, 
And at thy side fast-rooted seem to be, 
And the breeze comes my cheek with thine to fan. 
Upon this craggy hill our life shall pass, 
A life of summer days and summer joys, 
Nodding our honey-bells 'mid pliant grass, 
In which the bee, half hid, his time employs ; 
And here we’ll drink with thirsty pores the rain, 
And turn, dew-sprinkled, to the rising sun, 
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And look when in the flaming west again 
His orb across the heaven its path has run; 
Here, left in darkness on the rocky steep, 
My weary eyes shall close like folding flowers in sleep. 


Could Keats himself have given better the feeling of an 
intense yet indolent existence than the two lines which we 
have marked? Nature! The calm, the undisturbed One! 
Ah, if one could go to her sometimes, away from this weari- 
some, bustling, external life! Most of us cannot: we know 
not how. And this strain comes to us like a breath from an 
open window in spring afternoons, when the dampness is 
curling up from the earth, and one is grown so tired of win- 
ter and of storm! 

All the sonnets in this section, “ Nature,” are interesting. 
One finds occasional awkwardness and carelessness, but the 
average is Very’s best. It is otherwise with the division 
entitled “Song and Praise,” where some of his weakest 
work stands side by side with some of his greatest. Take, 
for instance, the following : — 


“ The coming on of faith, 
The goings out of sight, 
Are as the brightening of the morn, 
The dying of the night.” 


And, again, in another strain : — 


“ For thy return in vain shall wait 
Thy tender young, thy fond, fond mate, 
Till night’s last stars beam forth full late 
On their sad eyes. 
Unknown, alas! thy cruel fate, 
Unheard thy cries.” 


But, on the other side, we have couplets such as these :— 


“T turned from the dark and rocky height 
With grateful heart to my hearthstone bright,” — 


which recall Wordsworth in his most bathetic mood. 
Mr. Andrews’s edition closes with eight or ten sonnets, 
under the title of “The Beginning and the End,” over 
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which we must pause an instant; for they will repay our 
pains. The Shakespearian sonnet seems, indeed, to be Very’s 
true instrument. With other measures he is uncertain and 
ill at ease, with that he is at home. One of these sonnets 
we quote in full. Notice especially the second quatrain. 
There are few things more passionate in English literature. 


I gazed upon thy face, and beating life 
Once stilled its sleepless pulses in my breast, 
And every thought whose being was a strife 
Each in its silent chamter sank to rest. 
I was not, save it were a thought of thee ; 
The world was but a spot where thou hadst trod ; 
From every star thy glance seemed fixed on me ; 
Almost I loved thee better thanmy God. 
And still I gaze, but ’tis a holier thought 
Than that which in my spirit lived before ; 
Each star a purer ray of love has caught, 
Earth wears a lovelier robe than then it wore, 
And every lamp which burns around thy shrine 
Is fed with fire whose fountain is divine. 


It is as if we saw the Eros peeping out there like a child’s 
face in a green wall of ivy, frightened, and drawing back 
again a minute after. Conscience and calmer thought will 
not tolerate him. We must not love anything but God. 

So far our reference has been entirely to Mr. Andrews’s 
edition. Besides being conveniently arranged, this edition 
contains specimens of every side of Very’s work, and all of 
the best. Nevertheless, the new volume has much of what 
is both new and, to the true lover of Very, exceedingly 
interesting. The biographical sketch is extremely brief, and 
we should have been glad to know more of the influences 
which guided the early training of so rare a mind. The 
volume contains fully three times as much matter as either 
of the previous ones, so that one is surprised by an unex- 
pected wealth of creative poetic faculty. The same tone, 
however, is marked throughout. The “ Poems Descriptive 
of Nature” bear marks of his touch everywhere; and the 
“ Political Sonnets,” together with unfailing dignity, con- 
tain many traces of the stern, prophetic indignation before 
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alluded to. We quote a single line which Mr. Andrews has 
not given. One ought to read the new edition for this one 
line alone. It is that which speaks of lost friends as 


“ Star-like and pure in Hope’s immortal sphere.” 


Jones Very is not and never can be one of the great 
figures of literature. His breadth is too slight in proportion 
to his depth. Moreover, the outward form of current relig- 
ious phraseology, in which he clothed his profound spiritual 
life, is to a certain degree repellent to many men of this gen- 
eration; and, on the other hand, his passionate idealism does 
not altogether please the average religious mind. With our 
material civilization and our democratic habit he has little 
incommon. But that which makes the soul and inspiration 
of his verse — his love of Nature, with his tender mysticism 
—wust give him a place permanent at least, if not promi- 


nent, in our literature. 
G. BRADFORD, JR. 


ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


The Story of the Resurrection of Christ told once more. By William 
H. Furness, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1885. 


Dr. Furness’s interpretation of the narratives of the resur- 
rection has been before the public for some fifty years, and 
is familiar to all who have studied his sympathetic, pro- 
found, and most instructive comments upon the gospel his- 
tory. The cardinal facts, as stated in his own words, are 
“that the dead body of Christ had disappeared, that a living 
person was found there, near to the sepulchre, and that that 
person was no other than Jesus.” His interpretation of 
them is that there was no earthquake, no apparition of 
angels, and no external miracle; but that Jesus himself, 
reviving from real (not apparent) death upon the cross, 
and reanimating the lifeless form by the exercise of his 
unique control over all physical existences and conditions, 
— whereby inanimate nature became plastic to his touch, in 
a way we might compare to that wonder-working touch of 
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electricity lately discovered, which welds in an instant the 
most obstinate meta!s,— himself pushed back the stone from 
the mouth of the sepulchre, which fell to the ground with 
a shock that the guards thought the tremor of an earth- 
quake, and presently appeared in his proper form to his 
amazed disciples. 

The parallel narratives, here given in full, with Dr. Fur- 
ness’s skilful harmonizing of their incidents, bring the mat- 
ter within plain and easy reach of the textual criticism 
which we shall not here attempt to recapitulate. We will 
only remark that, to the careful reader of the entire story 
in the Gospels, there will appear traces not of one line of 
tradition merely,— that which makes the empty tomb the 
first link in establishing the fact of a physical resurrection, 
— but of another, in which the main fact is a spiritual mani- 
festation. And, while the former is that chiefly prominent 
in the gospel narrative, and is ‘consequently alone discussed 
in the argument of Dr. Furness, the other appears to be 
that which chiefly impressed the mind of the apostolic 
church, and is, in particular, the form in which the doctrine 
of resurrection is maintained in the famous argument of 
Paul, as we shall now attempt to show. 

The fifteenth chapter of the first letter to the Corinthians 
is one of the most important pieces of literature ever writ- 
ten. Regarded simply as a work of art, it takes a very 
high rank. In it the style of Paul, about which opinions 
are so discordant, is seen at its very best; and, while it can 
lay no claim to perfection of form, few will deny it an air of 
solemn majesty. As a work of philosophy, its interest for 
us is still more special. In it we see a Jewish, a rabbinical, 
mind brought face to face with the problems of Greek spéc- 
ulation, and offering for them a solution which, correct or 
incorrect, is certainly inspiring. Undeniably, Paul rises to 
the full height of the sublime argument, and sketches a 
theory, not of human knowledge, but of the course and 
meaning of human history, past, present, and future,— not, 
indeed, demonstrable, yet firmly knit in its articulations and 
imposing in its proportions. We may well excuse Christian 
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theology if she has not preserved this noble structure in- 
tact against the wear and tear of eighteen centuries of 
experience. Time is a sure and pitiless logician, no re- 
specter of persons. Less excusable is it that this theology 
has not known how to restore and remodel the edifice ; 
least excusable of all, that she long ago forgot the plan, and 
no longer finds her way through it. 

But it is not as art, nor yet as philosophy, but as history, 
that this chapter is of supreme and lasting import to man. 
The former is linked to sense, and changes its canons with 
the changing pole of the heavens. The spiry flight of spec- 
ulation nears at best only asymptotically the straight line of 
truth. In the realm of fact alone, it is either this or that. 
As art, tLe chapter is very entertaining ; as philosophy, it is 
highly interesting ; as history, it is supremely important. 

Only facts abide; and the first part of the chapter in 
question is the record of a fact which, explain it, interpret 
it, as we will, is assuredly the central fact of well-nigh two 
millenniums past. Nor is there any sign but that history 
will pivot on it for millenniums yet to come. There are, 
indeed, other records of the fact we speak of; but they can- 
not take any position alongside of the record of this chapter, 
which is so much the earliest, so much the sedatest, so much 
in every way the most unexceptionable, as to form in a 
manner the norm by which all others are to be judged and 
appraised. 

Strange, indeed, it would be, if in a record so brief, so 
simple, so momentous, the focus of critical thought for now 
a century, any peculiarity had passed unremarked. But, 
unless the writer widely errs, the features to which he 
would call attention have not yet been generally recognized 
in their full scope and bearing; nor have the consequences 
they allow been yet formally drawn and duly accented. 

After discussing various disorders in the Corinthian con- 
gregation, Paul approaches a far more vital matter, touch- 
ing no development or remote consequence of his preaching, 
but the very root and base of that preaching itself. Word 
of the Cross was the name which he himself gave to his 


‘ot 
be 
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gospel. Accordingly, the death of Christ was its content; 
but that death was itself a riddle meaningless and insoluble 
without the resurrection. This last alone gave the riddle a 
meaning and a solution. The death of Christ was the hard 
and bristly hull: the resurrection was the sweet and luscious 
kernel. No wonder, then, that to accept the one and reject 
the other was to make his preaching and their belief but 
vanity. 

Paul addresses himself to the task of defending the 
dogma, in full consciousness of its difficulty and importance. 
His argument falls naturally into two parts. In the first, he 
presents the evidence of the fact. But the mind does not 
rest satisfied with a mere fact. Accordingly, in the second 
part, he gives a setting for the fact: he fits it as a stone — 
yea, as the key-stone— in the arch of human events, holding 
together in unity the past and the future of history. With 
this second part we have at present nothing todo. It is 
enough to note that its existence is proof of Paul’s intention 
to make the discussion complete; and that itself is wholly 
void of significance, except as an interpretation of a fact 
already established. Itself furnishes no proof of the fact 
whatever. 

In the first or historical part, then, we must look for the 
proof and the full proof. It is plain that Paul would not 
rest content with a proof simply because it satisfied his own 
mind; for he is trying to convince others, not himself, of 
his fundamental proposition. He does not disdain even the 
argumentum ad hominem, for such is the reference to bap- 
tism for the dead (v. 29). He expends every shaft of rhet- 
oric, exhortation, persuasion, satire. Evidently, then, he has 
kept no shaft of argument in store. What, then, is the array 
of evidence which he has to bring forward? He says (xv., 
1-11):— 

I acquaint you, brethren, with the gospel which I preached unto 
you, which also you received, in which also you stand; by which also you 
are saved, if you hold fast the word with which I preached, unless you 
believed at random. For I delivered unto you, above all, that which 


also I received: that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures, 
and that he was buried; and that he has been raised on the third day 


4 
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according to the scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the 
twelve. After that, he appeared besides to five hundred brethren at 
once, of whom the most remain till now, but some are fallen asleep ; 
after that he appeared to James, after that to the apostles all together ; 
and last of all, as to one untimely born, he appeared to me also. For | 
am the least of the apostles, that am not fit to be called apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God. By grace of God, however, I am what 
I am, and his grace, his grace toward me, did not prove fruitless; but 
beyond them all I labored: yet not I, but the grace of God working 
with me. Whether then I or they, so we preached, anc. so you believed 


The phrase “ according to the scriptures” seems to refer 
to Isa. liii., 9, 10, Hos. vi., 2; but with that we are not con- 
cerned. It is introduced by Paul simply to make the proof 
complete. Now, what must strike one most forcibly in this 
detailed statement, clearly meant to be so methodic and ex- 
haustive, is the absence of all reference to the empty tomb. 
Nothing else sounds out from the whole account with half 
the distinctness of this eloquent silence. Several conclu- 
sions of gravest moment suggest themselves at once, and 
these shall now be drawn forth in order. 

1. The emptiness of the tomb was not essential to Paul’s 
argument or belief. For it is impossible that a reasoner less 
acute than he, looking at his position, as Paul does, from 
every point of view, should have left out all reference to an 
essential to his argument. Further, since his own belief 
was the very belief he would induce in the Corinthians, 
what was not essential to his argument was not essential to 
their belief, and so not to his. 

2. Paul knew nothing of the empty tomb. For that emp- 
tiness would then have been the capital point in his argu- 
ment. Any modern apologist would rest his cause mainly 
on that emptiness as proved by the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses. In the contest with Rationalism, Orthodoxy has 
planted its standard by the vacant sepulchre, esteeming that 
all was to be lost or won at that point. The stone rolled 
away has become the touchstone of the standing or falling 
church. If Paul knew of it, it is inconceivable that he 
should not have mentioned it. Either, then, he had not 
heard of it or he did not believe what he heard of it. This 
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last supposition is most improbable. Paul had spent a fort- 
night with Peter. If Peter told him of visiting the vacant 
grave and failed to make him believe it, it is hardly possible 
that the two could ever have clasped hands in the common 
cause, hardly possible that no note of discord on the point 
should have ever made itself heard in early apostolic his- 
tory. Peter affirming, Paul denying, that the tomb was 
found empty,— that is a combination which the wildest fancy 
would hesitate to make. We are shut up, then, to the sup- 
position that Paul never heard of the empty tomb. Hence, 

3. Neither did Peter know aught of such emptiness. For, 
if he did, it is inconceivable that he should never have told 
Paul. Evidently, as the quoted paragraph shows, Paul had 
acquainted himself precisely with the events following the 
crucifixion. He knew their exact ordereven. This informa- 
tion he got from Peter and his colleagues: that they could 
intentionally or unintentionally omit the visit to the tomb, 
and the amazing discovery of its emptiness, is quite beyond 
belief. 

‘The above conclusions are not the outcome of any refined 
and hair-splitting criticism. It calls for no scholarship to 
understand them, no acumen to test them. They are the 
obvious deductions of the plainest common sense, immediate 
and unavoidable corollaries, leaping into our eyes from the 
very face of the text: it needs only the open eye to see them. 
If there be any escape whatever from them, open to a can- 
did, dispassionate mind, long and careful search has failed to 
discover it to the writer. But the conclusions are themselves 
so startling, they jar so harshly, not only upon received 
views, but also upon explicit statements of other scriptures, 
that one must be excused from accepting them without ado, 
however ample their credentials. We should at least in- 
quire whether, in view of them, the Pauline doctrine of res- 
urrection is intelligible, whether they find any confirmation 
elsewhere in Paul’s writings, and whether they accord with 
any views of resurrection then current. 

It is not in place here to discuss Paulinism in detail. It 
will suffice to recall certain facts easily verifiable. 
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No allusion, near or remote, direct or indirect, to the 
empty tomb is found in Paul’s writings. 

The expression resurrection, or raising from the grave, or 
resurrection of the body, or any equivalent, is nowhere used 
by Paul. 

We cannot always confidently infer from silence. Some- 
times, we may. If,in a work on Illumination we find no 
expression for arc-lamp, or incandescent lamp, or glow-lamp, 
we may fairly conclude the author either knew nothing or 
cared nothing about electric lighting. In general, we may 
safely say that no author in extensive and varied writing 
upon any subject will fail to refer to cardinal ideas or to use 
current phrases concerning it, if he recognizes the correctness 
of those ideas or the aptness of those phrases. Accordingly, 
it is highly probable that the phrases and ideas noted above 
were either unknown to Paul or not recognized by him. 

We do find in constant use the locution resurrection of 
(or from) the dead. But some one will say that resurrection 
from the dead is the same as resurrection from the grave, 
and resurrection of the dead the same as resurrection of the 
body. The considerations already advanced are enough at 
least to raise very serious doubt on this point, and certain 
further considerations are decisive in the negative. 

1. Paul imagines an objector saying: * How are the dead 
raised? And with what kind of (oi) body do they come?” 
Here are two questions quite distinct. Note that the dead 
are sharply distinguished from their bodies: it is they that 
are raised, they come with bodies. The questions of the 
objector can have no sense or pertinence if, by the raising 
of the dead, he meant the raising of the bodies of the dead. 

2. The resurrection of the buried body is just as plainly 
excluded by Paul’s oracle,—* Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” Now, it is flesh that is buried. 
True, flesh is not body; but it is the substance of body. 
Hence, in all strictness, resurrection of the body is for Paul 
an impossible notion. But this cannot be proved here. Suf- 
fice it that, since flesh is buried, and fle:': cannot inherit 
God’s kingdom, flesh cannot be raised ; ai’, since flesh only 
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is-put into the grave, from the grave there can be no rising. 
Here some may be ready to say that the flesh is glorified, 
and, as thus glorified, it can inherit. Until it is said what 
is meant by glorification, it is hard to answer this fully; but 
it is enough that this notion is wholly foreign to the New 
Testament, at least to Paul. A glorified body he recog- 
nizes, but glorified flesh he nowhere hints at. Finally and 
decisively, it is not unglorified flesh, but simply flesh un- 
qualified, that is shut out from God’s kingdom, and, hence, 
from resurrection. In fact, in Paul’s thought, flesh is simple 
stuff, with an unchangeable nature of its own that dooms it 
hopelessly to ultimate destruction. Body is form merely, 
organism, and is not properly, as such, capable either of 
burial or of resurrection. A body of flesh can be buried, a 
body of this or that can be raised; but body can be neither 
raised nor buried. 

3. An appeal to the notions of Jew, Greek, and Roman 
shows at once what is meant by resurrection of the dead, 
and shows it to be very different from resurrection of the 
body. According to those notions, the flesh went back to 
dust; while the self, the ego, the soul, conceived, indeed, as a 
very weak and shadowy something, went down to sheol, or 
hades. This inhabitant of shadow-land, and not the flesh- 
body, is what is uniformly meant by the dead. In shadow- 
land, it was bodiless, naked; hence, weak and miserable, at 
least joyless, and so was dead. To be raised from the dead, 
strictly out from the dead, meant simply to be brought back 
to earth from the midst of this shadowy throng. Hence, 
the preposition éx, owt from. Isaiah gives a graphic picture of 
the state of this shadow-:and, which he represents as rous- 
ing up its populace to meet an arriving celebrity, the King 
of Babylon. “Sheol beneath starts up at thee, to meet thee 
at thy coming: it rouseth up for thee the shades, all the 
flock-leaders of earth.” “Shades” is literally the weak: 
hence, they have to be stirred up. The witch of Endor 
raised Samuel at bidding of Saul. It lies on the face of the 
account that it was the shade, the bodiless self of Samuel, 
that urose, not his crumbling body. 
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We can now understand readily and clearly the force of 
the objector’s questions: How are the dead raised? i.e., 
how are the shades brought back from hades? But, even if 
brought back simply as shades without bodies, they would 
be weak, and hence miserable. Therefore follows the second 
and far more urgent question,— With what sort of body do 
they come back? Returning from hades was not a notion 
wholly unfamiliar to the Greek mind; but that such a 
revisitant to earth should have a real body was unfamiliar, 
and almost incredible. 

Greek philosophy, looking upon the body not as the 
organ of the activity of the soul, but as a useless clog upon 
that activity, was more than content with the bodiless ex- 
istence of the soul, and rejoiced in death as the great liber- 
ator. But the popular and, in fact, juster view was that 
such bodiless existence was, indeed, being, but not living: 
the bodiless soul was dead. And this most natural view 
was shared by the Jew. Now, it is remarkable how Paul 
met the demands both of philosophy and of common sense. 
It is not, he teaches, the soul, but the spirit, that is to be 
the principle of activity in the kingdom of God. This new 
principle will indeed require an organ for its activity, but 
a very different one from that required by the soul. This 
latter has as its organ a body of flesh; but the spirit will 
have its own proper body, not of flesh. “If there is a body 
for soul,* there is also a body for spirit.’ Had he said 
“the man will be raised from hades bodiless,” common 
sense, at least popular feeling, would have revolted. Had he 
said “the old body of flesh will be recomposed and brought 
from the grave,” philosophy, at least the scientific sense, 
would have revolted. But the apostle steers clear both of 
Scylla and of Charybdis: he leaves the old body to dissolu- 
tion and the grave, but he provides a new and more glori- 
ous one in its stead. 

What is to be the stuff, the substance, of this new body, 
Paul nowhere says: it is likely that he thought of it as light. 
Spiritual body— properly, body for spirit—does not mean , 





*In v. 44, yw xexov, wrongly translated “ natural.” 
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body made out of spirit, but body fit to be the organ of 
spirit. Certain it is that the stuff of the new body was not 
flesh glorified or unglorified. Certain it is, further, that the 
new body was to come not up from the tomb, but down from 
heaven ; for the opening of 2 Cor. v. teaches that here the 
spirit lives groaning in a tent-house doomed to speedy disso- 
lution, and longing for its “ un-hand-made house, eternal in 
the heavens,” which, too, is to come “out of heaven.” Yet, 
though groaning and longing in the body of flesh, the spirit 
shrank from the thought of putting it off (at death) and 
descending naked (bodiless) to hades. Hence, the apostle 
prays earnestly to be spared this dismal nudeness, and “ not 
be found naked” at Christ’s appearing ; ¢.e., he prays to be 
found alive at the second coming. 

But there are always two sides to a question, and it 
would be unfair not to recognize the seeming supports of 
the prevalent view. 

1. There stands the plain text: “It is sown a natural 
(dwxuév) body, it is raised a spiritual body.” This is a plain 
article by a plain man for plain people, and it is desired to 
avoid all subtilty of whatever kind. Yet it is not proper, if 
possible, at this juncture to forego the observation that the 
received version, while grammatically correct, is false by 
suggestion. We naturaliy take it as a pronoun, and refer 
it to body, understanding “ The body is sown,” etc. Such is 
not the sense of the passage. On the contrary, the construc- 
tion is impersonal. It may be better rendered, “ The sowing 
is in corruption, the raising is in incorruption; the sowing is 
in dishonor, the raising is in glory; the sowing is in weak- 
ness, the raising is in power; there is sown a body for soul, 
there is raised a body for spirit.” Here, of a truth, a body is 
said to be raised, but not the body. No likeness of any kind 
is implied between the two bodies. 

This answer is deemed perfect: it maintains intact the 
substantial difference of the two bodies; but it is not yet 
complete. The fact is, Paul is pursuing an image, and 
pursues it a little far. No image will bear pressing, not 
even this of the apostle. The sowing that he had first in 
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mind was not of any body at all, but of a bodiless (yx, 
naked) seed, for which a body was to be provided by the 
All-might and Will of God. This corresponded to the sow- 
ing of the bodiless (naked) spirit in hades, and the cloth- 
ing of the seed with a body (plant-form) to the clothing 
of the spirit at resurrection with a new body. But the 
falling of the seed into the ground and its apparent decay 
there also suggested the burial of the flesh and its dissolu- 
tion in the tomb. Accordingly, the language of the apostle 
vibrates between these two suggestions, and is quite faith- 
ful to neither. But such a slight unsteadiness in imagery 
cannot for a moment blur our clear perception of his real 
position. No scientific writer was ever perfectly consistent 
even in his scientific phraseology. Who had distincter no- 
tions than Maxwell about work and energy? Yet it is 
possible to convict him of little short of direct contradiction 
in his use of the terms. 

2. But is it not said that we shall be changed, that the 
mortal must put on immortality, and the like? Certainly ; 
but we shall be exchanged would be a closer rendering, and 
confirms rather than invalidates the position that the flesh is 
to be not transformed, but displaced and replaced. Again, 
the mortal and corruptible are not the flesh, but the body, 
which is so, indeed, because its content, the flesh, is so. This 
body puts on immortality and incorruption when it receives 
a new immortal and incorruptible content in place of its old 
one. In accord herewith, Paul elsewhere says, “He that 
raised Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your 
mortal bodies.” A quickening of the flesh is a notion not 
only impossible in Paul’s system, but destructive of that 
system itself. Not quickening, but deadening, the flesh is 
the aspiration of the Christian. The truth is, the distinc- 
tion between body (organic form) and flesh (substantial con- 
tent) * is the indispensable Ariadne-thread in the labyrinth 
of Paul’s thought. 

3. But, lastly, it will be urged, the testimony of the evan- 
gelists is unequivocal that the tomb was vacant ; and Paul could 








*A distinction first clearly brought to light in Holsten’s epoch-making memoir. 
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not have thought anything else without thinking wholly 
wrong. We are now treading upon sacred ground, and our 
steps cannot be too cautious; yet, where the way shines 
clear and truth beckons, thither we must go. 

(a) The testimony of the Gospels is, on the average, more 
than a generation later than that of Paul. No matter how 
express it be against the plain implications of his account, 
against the whole tenor of his gospel, it cannot for a moment 
stand. “Though an angel from heaven preach other than 
we preached, let him be accursed.” At the same time, it is 
well to note that the resurrection of Christ, as rationally 
and rightly conceived by Paul, was easy enough to confound 
in popular thought with the reanimation of his corpse. In 
fact, given the resurrection from hades, given the notion 
of a resurrection body, and not given the power to compre- 
hend the Pauline distinction of body and flesh or the 
Pauline notion of body for spirit, itis hard to see how the 
notion of the ascent of Christ on the third day from hades 
should fail to develop into the notion of the resuscitation of 
his corpse ; and not only is there a compelling a priori rea- 
son for such development, but the fact of that development 
lies hidden only surface-deep in the Gospels themselves. 
According to Mark and Matthew, the disciples knew naught 
of any empty grave: they merely heard of it from the women. 
According to both, the only appearances of Christ to the dis- 
ciples were in Galilee. According to both, resurrection and 
ascension were one. There is no place in either for the 
monstrous conception of forty days’ sojourn on earth before 
ascension. Neither is there any room in Luke’s Gospel for 
it, nor yet in John’s. Only in Acts * does this bizarre feat- 


* A subtle critic might write “ not even” instead of “only.” The appearances are 
said to have taken place now and then for forty days,— such is the force of the rare 
form érravéuevoc (Acts i., 3). Also, one visible ascension is described. But it is not 
said that the forty days were spent on earth; it is not said that the ascension de- 
scribed was the first or last or only one ; it is not denied, either explicitly or implic- 
itly, that the appearances were made from heaven; and if one should affirm they 
were, he could not be positively confuted from the text. The common view, that the 
forty days elapsed before any ascension, may be the natural, but it is not the neces- 
sary, interpretation even of the text of Acts. 

The identity of resurrection and ascension explains the fact, otherwise inexplica- 
ble, that Mark, Matthew, and John make no mention of the ascension : only in John 
we have, “ lam now on the way up” (avaBaiva). 


5 
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ure show itself. Now, the identity of resurrection and as- 
cension is required by the Pauline view, it is forbidden by 
the common one. Hence, it appears that the first two Gos- 
pels more apparently than really contradict the Pauline dep- 
osition. 

(6) On looking still deeper into the matter, the whole 
story of the empty tomb is seen to be wrapped like a gar- 
ment about a shining shape of eternal beauty and truth. The 
women heard a voice saying, He is not here! Such is the 
sole, substantial, world-directing thought of the narrative: 
all else is form and symbol. Christ was not there: he was 
already seated at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
grasping the reins of universal dominion, guiding on new 
and untried paths the car of history. With this bare truth 
the western mind might rest content. Not so the eastern. 
This must materialize it, must turn the abstract into the con- 
crete, must give it a pictorial representation. But it is very 
significant that the earliest pictorial tradition did not dare 
send a disciple to the tomb, did not dare depart so far from 
fact as to transfer the appearances of Christ from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

(ce) It is true that to all this the received view has yet 
to oppose the Fourth Gospel. That Gospel is sui generis. 
It must be understood as a whole. Upon an isolated text 
nothing is to be built. This is not the place to discuss 
the canons of its exegesis. Here must suffice the broad 
assertion that the Johannine Gospel, properly interpreted, 
understood according to the mind of its author, so far from 
gainsaying, affirms at every point the positions thus far 
advanced. 

(d) It is worth noting that the First Epistle of Peter, in 
a vein of fine humanity (iii., 19, iv., 6), makes use of the 
pristine and Pauline doctrine to clear up the mystery of 
God’s dealings with the ante-Christian world. The epistle 
is post-apostolic, dating from the beginning of the second 
century, but is interesting as presenting a survival of primi- 
tive teaching. 

What, then, is our view, the Christian view, the apostolic 
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view, of the whole matter? It is this: the life of Christ 
was not extinguished on the cross. From its shame and 
agony and impotence, he passed into glory and bliss and 
immeasurable power. From that transcendent realm, he 
appeared to his disciples,* and filled them with his own 
spirit, and sent them forth to the regeneration of the world. 
How he appeared, whether objectively or subjectively, we 
do not and cannot know. There is no deliverance on the 
question. As to his descent to hades, we must again plead 
ignorance. The form of thought of Jew and Greek of eigh- 
teen hundred years ago is not binding on the American of 
to-day. But, though we may not accept hades as a place, 
there is no valid objection — religious, scientific, or philo- 
sophic — against it as a state or mode of being. (And, in last 
analysis, is a place aught more than a definition of a possible 
state?) As the parabola is the critical curve between the 
ellipse and the hyperbola, why may not hades be the criti- 
cal state between the present and the future life? Once 
more, as to the resurrection body we know nothing; but 
against Paul’s theory of two bodies, one for soul and one for 
spirit, there lies no decisive scientific objection, and modern 
thought has not yet gone beyond it. But amid all this 
uncertainty stands fast and immovable the rock for our 
feet: Jesus Nazarenus crucificus tertid die resurrexit discipu- 
lis CHRISTUS. 


ConrAD MASCcorT. 


* And, first of all, to Pefer. This matchless honor belongs to him, and cannot be 
wrested from him. The Pauline text (1 Cor. xv., 5) is authoritative, and allows no 
other construction. Its distinct and unmistakable echo is heard in Luke xxiv., 34,— 
“ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” A critical and historica: 
analysis of Mark’s Gospel, but profounder than can be here essayed, would seem to 
show that the inspired confession — nay, intuition—of Peter, “‘Thou—the Christ!” 
is itself to be referred to his vision of the ARISEN. 
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BLAKE’S POEMS AND ESSAYS. 


Poems. James Vila Blake. 
Essays. By the same. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


Mr. Blake has been best known to our public, hitherto, by 
a certain rare and fine genius for the esthetic side of relig- 
ious culture and worship. In particular, musical skill and 
feeling, with poetic sensibility to a great variety of forms of 
devout expression, have given a charm widely felt and rec- 
ognized to his “Unity” services for Sunday-schools, of 
which some portions may well be included in the full, rich, 
and harmonious ritual for which we of the liberal churches 
wait. Knowing and valuing these, it was a pleasant sur- 
prise to us to receive the two neat volumes whose shortest 
of possible titles we give above. An attempt in pure liter- 
ature from so ripe an intelligence, trained in so wide a range 
of experience as his, is very welcome, even if it were only 
an attempt. And there are real merits in these, which will 
win them a place in the regard of many readers. We shall 
not undertake a critical review of these modest and attrac- 
tive volumes, but think we may serve our readers best by 
directing them to a few features and qualities which have 
given us a pleasure that we are glad to share. 

We begin with the poems. Mr. Blake is far from being 
a master of poetic form,—at least as the average critic 
understands it. This he knows himself, and disarms the 
average critic by his plea in the first lines of his “ Proem ” : — 


“O world, if thou must ask 
Sweet melodies of sound, 
I am not given the holy task 
To sing for thee.” 


And to defect of form is often added the defect of obscurity 
in expression,— possibly, in the thought itself. For our 
proper selves, we should say, too, that the quality of the 
thought is too prevailingly subjective and emotional. “To 
look out, and not in,” is as good a rule in poetry as in morals. 
A reader of sympathetic vein will pardon and perhaps 
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chiefly enjoy passages in these poems which we should hesi- 
tate to copy or commend. The literary taste as well as exe- 
cution seems to us often not quite faultless. But, when Mr. 
Blake follows that excellent rule, to look at the object as it 
stands apart from his personal mood, his strain is fine and 
noble, as we find it in the four connected sonnets entitled 
“ Jesus—alone, with others, with all, in One.” Thus, in 
the second of this series, we greatly admire the following 
lines : — 
“QO glorious sight ! 
Hills rise, peak after peek, a mighty chain ! 
The Persian prophet reared his head of might, 
And Israel’s hero-sage up towered amain ; 
And India’s seer was one colossal peak, 
And China’s moralist in sad, lone state ; 
And one, the brave, the wise, the gentle Greek, 
Who reasoned in the street with small or great. 
Master and Christ, how .vaster far thou art, 
When in such vastness thou dost take thy part!” 


And a finer epigrammatic touch it would be hard to find 
than this, of “ Cheer”: — 


“¢ The faithful are few,’ 
A young man said, 
With drooping head ; 
‘And men are many, 
And hard for any 
Is the right to do.’ 


“* The faithful are few 
Say not, but rather, a few 
Are faithful; and so be you! 
For men are many, 
And strength for any 
There is, the right to do.’” 


Profound and pathetic, too, we find the following response 
to “the old question” which ever seeks to pierce the mys- 
tery of death : — 


“No sign of dumb entreaty will be seen 
When my hands cross in death ; 
Nor with new breath could I an answer give 
More wondrous than this breath. 
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“No light of meaning then will break upon 
My closely lidded eye, 
Nor mystery hide behind more wonderful 
Than now, before I die. 


“T tell thee, friend, in thine and every face 
Are heavens so endless vast, 
When once, to take them in, the eye opes wide, 
It sweeps before and past. 


“ What things come, but are hidden in what go? 
What go, but draw what come ? 
Food is the rock’s heart, light darkles, song is whist, 
And very speech sounds dumb.” 


The closing lines show the defect and obscurity of expres- 
sion we have noticed before, but the poem itself deserves 
study as one more profound expression upon the universal 
theme. 

Most readers will probably find, as we have found, the 
Essays better reading than the Poems, at least easier read- 
ing. Their prose style has proved very attractive to us, 
just a little antique in flavor, with a touch of quaintness 
here and there reminding one of Emerson’s forms of phrase, 
but reminding us, on the whole, still more of Bacon’s than 
any recent essays with which we are acquainted. 

Archbishop Whately reminds us, in his profuse expansion 
of the pregnant wisdom of Bacon’s sentences, that the word 
“essay” has come, since Bacon’s time, to mean a style of 
composition that may extend to a bulky treatise,— as, for 
example, Locke’s Essay on the Understanding; while by 
earlier writers, true to its proper sense, it was used for what 
the name would properly imply,— thoughts, or hints, which 
may serve to be expanded and filled out at the reader’s or 
writer’s will. This volume carries us back to that earlier 
sense. There is no filling out even to the imaginary pat- 
tern of a lecture, or a chapter, as we find it in Emerson. 
The thought is given, with what illustration or enforcement 
has gathered about it in the writer’s mind. The thing is 
said, and the essay is done: that “of Vainglory,” for ex- 
ample, in three pages, and that “of Government ” in twenty- 
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three. The variety and abruptness in this treatment are a 
strong attraction, and well befit the clear and piquant style. 
Again, as befits this mode of composition, the illustrations 
range wide over a considerable wealth of reading, and bring 
a thousand pleasant reminders of authors we have half for- 
gotten,—or, it may be, hints of authors we have never 
known. 

But this book, like the other, should speak for itself. 
We copy a few passages, almost at random. This from the 
essay “of Praising”: — 

“It is well sometimes to put praise in writing, which en- 
larges our liberty and yet spares the face of our friend. 
Written words are like a tender veil, behind which we may 
speak more warmly; or like the casting down of the eyes, 
which is instinctive when very precious things are to be said. 
... Praising is a great privilege of friendship, and equally 
a duty. A privilege, because friends stand on that equal 
ground which makes praising the greatest pleasure, and the 
praise a great boon. And duty, because the helpfulness of 
praise is so great that to be unpraiseful when our friend has 
deserved well is as if we should refuse him our hand in his 
efforts ; for to praise him lovingly for what he has done is 
to give him a strong hand in what he shall try to do.” (pp. 
62, 63.) 

And tiis from the essay “of Government ” : — 

“ Tyranny lies not in any form of government, for any 
form is good and just if it agree with the nature of the 
people and with their stage of progress. Tyranny dwells 
only in a personal will broken away from the natural bounds 
of law. Aristotle says a tyrant is simply a ruler, whose ob- 
ject is his own advantage and not the advantage of those 
whom he governs.... I much fear that this country has 
treated liberty with as great indecency as if a horse should 
trample a rich garden, distinguishing neither beautiful nor 
fruit-bearing plants, neither wood-making nor medicinal, 
thinking them all one for fodder. Democracy has become a 
kind of test or shibboleth, by which we try men and meas- 
ures; and this is the same as to say that it is merely a word 
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which is powerful with us, and not the wide and true notion 
of what the word means. ... What is the word, that it should 
be a battle-cry, or a test of faith, power, liberty, or any excel- 
lence?” (pp. 92, 98.) 

And this, from the essay “of the Immortal Life” : — 

“It is a fine thought of the poet Schefer, that strangely 
we insist so much on the eternity to come, and yet never 
care for or bemoan the eternity gone; and a like thought 
Aurelius puts in these words: ‘Men set much value on 
being praised by posterity, by those whom they have never 
seen nor ever will see; but this is very much the same as if 
thou shouldst grieve because those who have lived before 
thee did not praise thee. Why, indeed, say that we must 
go on living in order to make this life glorious, and yet 
never insist on reclaiming the vanished past? If this life be 
not glorious, lofty, and a great privilege and dignity in itself, 
I know not why it needs completion at one end more than 
at the other, or must draw after it the future while yet cut 
from the past. This shows we ought to find glory here, 
now, even if there be nothing more; and surely it is greedi- 
ness to think this life good for nothing if no other be to 
come. Truly I am ashamed of this bad feeling and evil 
grasping, and that it should be cloaked with religion.” (pp. 
158, 159.) 

We have compared this volume, in style and compactness 
of treatment, with Bacon’s Essays, the acknowledged mas- 
terpiece in their kind. It would be unjust, indeed, to claim 
for them the peculiar merit of those rich and weighty frag- 
ments. But there is one point in the comparison which 
ought not to be overlooked. There often runs through 
Bacon’s thought a bitter and acrid vein that grew out of the 
unscrupulous and intense self-seeking of that court life in 
which he moved, and a hardly disguised Machiavellian tem- 
per, which sharply prescribes or frankly avows a rule of con- 
duct which fine words do not protect from being base. Nay, 
as Bacon’s biography shows us, his later essays betray here 
and there a personal spite, a jealousy almost malignant,— as 
in the noted one “of Deformity,” — that delights in damag- 
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ing the memory of men whom he served and flattered when 
they were alive. This taint, once conscious of it, we can 
never quite lose in reading those masterpieces of shrewd, 
wise, and antithetic composition. Here much of the terse 
vigor in style is found with a temper always chivalric, 
generous, and sweet. 


THE NEGRO’S NEED IN EDUCATION. 


The negro, as a polemic or social subject, is become some- 
what tiresome. We are inclined to say —a little thought- 
lessly, perhaps — that he is no longer of any interest to the 
public. He has been examined from every point of view, 
ethnologic, anthropologic, and psychologic, from both sides 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, with a degree of success meas- 
ured only by the capacities, opportunities, and the social, 
moral, and political elevation of the observer; and but little, 
apparently, remains to be said of him. 

The moral and industrial educational necessities of the 
negro race, upon which I propose to say a few words, have 
been neglected, or rather ignored. I do not remember hav- 
ing seen any discussion of this phase of the educational 
question, which, in its relations to the negro and ourselves, 
both North and South, is of the highest importance, and 
closely related to the conservation of property and public 
virtue, and of vital consequence in the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and our cherished institutions. In the South, 
especially, all that is held dear by the individual and society 
is dependent upon the right understanding of the negro’s 
pressing needs. Much has been written upon the necessity 
for his education; but little has been heard upon the kind 
of education best adapted to his religious, moral, and social 
condition. Those of us who have interested ourselves in 
the missionary work at the South are inclined, when look- 
ing forward to the final passage of the Blair Bill, or some 
similar educational bill, to lie back upon our oars, regard- 
ing it as the climax of our labors in the direction of the 

6 
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suppression of the illiteracy of the country, and of our 
efforts in general education at the South, especially among 
the negroes of that region. This is but repeating the mis- 
take of the Abolitionists twenty years ago, who aban- 
doned the field when it was white for the harvest, at the 
time of their greatest power and influence, and lost by de- 
fault an opportunity for useful and patriotic work with the 
race they had befriended, such as was never before nor is 
likely again ever to be presented to us. 

It will not do for us, of either section, to treat this sub- 
ject with indifference and neglect, as many are inclined to 
do, and to allow the rising generation of negroes to grow up 
indolent, improvident, uninstructed in the mechanic or agri- 
cultural arts, and steeped in immorality and ignorance as 
they now are. It has been well said that “ by whatever road 
we travel, however wide our excursions, we come at last to 
the same point,—the august fact of our membership in each 
other.” “We may stupidly ignore the membership, but we 
cannot get away from it. We are interlinked and inter- 
braided to such a degree that it is a concern of each man in 
the nation that every other man be intelligent, moral, indus- 
trious, and trustworthy.” We may refuse to be our neigh- 
bor’s keeper, or to také any interest in his welfare; but, 
sooner or later, we shall repent of it, while feeling the pen- 
alty of our refusal. 

At the outset, it may be laid down as axiomatic that 
there exists at the North a very complete misapprehension 
of the real character of the plantation negro. Those who 
have never seen him have no true conception of his numbers 
or character. Their ideal, if they have any, is founded on 
the Douglasses, Smiths, Wormleys, Lynches, and Blydens, 
who represent the intellect of the race, with a greater or less 
admixture of white blood; or else on the dapper waiters of 
Saratoga and Newport, and the adepts in the art tonsorial, 
resident throughout the North and South in all the large cen- 
tres of population. But between these and the plantation 
negro there is as great a difference as between the latter and 
a Terra del Fuegan. Those of us who have taken rapid 
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journeys southward have made our diagnoses from the speci- 
mens found on the trains or at the stations or about the 
hotels, but of the negro at home we are still ignorant. To 
feel that we know him thoroughly, and then to find that we 
do not know him as we thought, will be the result of close 
and constant association, intercourse, and experience in the 
field and household. 

Disappointment will follow our widening experience and 
increasing knowledge, as we develop the fact that the 
wide difference in our heredity is itself a bar to our com- 
plete understanding. Sentiment and fancy being destroyed, 
we shall then realize that the typical plantation negro, who 
forms the great majority of his race, is physically heavier and 
more lethargic in action, more sensual and brutish in charac- 
ter, and endowed with more ungovernable passions than his 
Northern brother. The ratio of this difference is dependent 
upon the degree of his habitual isolation from the white 
race, and the consequent absence of any illustrations to 
furnish the necessary impulse and motive to his sluggish 
life and nature. 

The great preponderance of the negro country population 
over the city population is shown by the census of 1880. 
That censvs also shows that in many of the counties of the 
cotton States they form overwhelming majorities. Of the 
504 counties of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, and Louisiana, 221 have negro 
majorities, in some instances as great as forty thousand. 

The most Tes facts heen in the ra table : — 





| Percentage of black | Percent: of white 

Ratio of illiterates to whole and black illiter- 
whites and blacks. black population ates above ten years 
above ten years. to whole population. 


: 906 | 
: 887 | 
: 888 
: 1,063 
: 1,356 
: 812 
: 1,545 


SAIRSSES 
Oe doK AAD 
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Ratio of whites and blacks in the seven States, 1,000 : 
Of the whole black population of the United States, 701 per arash cannot write. 
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It will not now be difficult to comprehend the great 
weight of illiteracy these States are carrying, and the de- 
pressing effect on society of such a mass of ignorance, or to 
understand why the educational question is one of such 
vital importance to them and to us. 

Whether the negro is to be an increasing or decreasing 
factor in the statistics of our population in the future can 
be best answered by the record of the past, as shown by the 
negro population at the close of the last ten decades : — 


That he is an increasing factor in the illiteracy of the 
country cannot be questioned; and, notwithstanding all the 
public and private effort and “all the appliances of educa- 
tion, the increase of illiterate voters in the South from 1870 
to 1880 was nearly a fifth of a million.” 

It is on this field that the battle against the illiteracy of 
the country is to be begun; and now, having obtained a more 
definite notion of the extent of the problem with which we 
have to deal, we may dwell for a few moments on the 
profitable inquiry as to the social character of the negro. 

In his religious development, he is not far removed from 
his African ancestors. I speak of the great majority, the 
plantation negro. His religion is not of the intellect, but 
of the emotions and passions,—a religion of fear and dread, 
of sorcery and charms, of superstition and dances, and more 
allied to Paganism than to Christianity. 

Says Dr. Irvine, whose large-hearted, philanthropic nature 
urged him, after his duties to his own congregation, to give 
the negroes religious instruction in school and church, with- 
out reward for many years,— 

“The negro is intensely emotional and superstitious. 
Religion in some form seems almost a necessity to him, and 
many of the sentimentally religious do seem to have some 
conception of their relations to the Deity; but there is a 
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vast amount of the fetichism of their ancestors in Africa 
and of modern paganism about them.” 

It is a singular fact, and a curious illustration of the 
adaptation of Mohammedanism to the crude instincts and 
passions of barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples, that all 
modern African travellers agree in the observation that Mo- 
hammedanism is making vast strides on the west coast and 
in the Soudan among the ancestral tribes of the southern 
negro. In the Republic of Liberia, also, the Mandengas, 
one of the two largest tribes of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of that country, are nearly all Mohammedans; and I am 
informed upon the best authority that Mohammedanism is 
favorably received by some of the most influential Americo- 
African residents of Monrovia, the capital of the Republic. 
This information is not so surprising when we read the 
apologetic remarks of Rev. Dr. Blyden, ex-president of the 
university of Liberia, and ex-minister to the Court of St. 
James, in Fraser’s Magazine for November, 1875. He says: 
“Mr. Freeman, in his History of the Saracens, says that 
Mohammedanism has consecrated polygamy, has consecrated 
despotism, has consecrated slavery. A Mohammedan might 
say that Christianity has consecrated drunkenness, has con- 
secrated negro slavery, has consecrated war.” As in the 
religious services and literature of the most advanced races 
we can still trace the ancient pagan rites and influences, 
it is not surprising that the negro of the Southern planta- 
tions, so recently removed from his native swamps and 
jungles of the west coast, should retain in a very marked 
degree the mysterious worship and practices of his ances- 
tors. The negro’s religion is at present in a condition of 
evolution, and moving slowly toward something higher and 
better; and, with the growth of his race under improved con- 
ditions, let us hope that he will evolve out of his heredity of 
superstition a genuine Christian faith. At this moment, his 
religion is that of the backward races; and, as Sir John 
Lubbock remarks, “it bears somewhat the same relation to 
religion in its higher form that astrology does to astronomy, 
or alchemy to chemistry.”* As may be inferred, it takes 


* Chapter on the character of religion among the lower races of men. 
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little account of the moral code, except in theory, as the 
negro has little comprehension of the requirements of a 
true faith, or of the practical moral duties which Christian- 
ity recognizes and requires. 

“ They have colleges and newspapers, missionary societies 
and mammoth meeting-houses, they have baptized multi- 
tudes; ...and yet their religion is a superstition, their sac- 
raments are fetiches, their worship is a wild frenzy, and their 
morality a shame.” * 

He is rather attracted by the social advantages to be de- 
rived from the church associations than impelled to organi- 
zation by any sense of responsibility to himself, to his family, 
or to society. 

As a race, the negro is improvident, and, in proportion to 
his means, a spendthrift ; but his expenditures are generally 
for his personal enjoyment, and, although usually a church 
member, with children to educate, his generosity does not ex- 
tend to the church, to the school, or to his family. The 
effect of emancipation upon the moral condition of the plan- 
tation negro in the South, as in Jamaica, has been unfortu- 
nate, if not disastrous. To bring the comprehension of 
freedom to his senses, and to convince him of its reality, it 
was necessary for him to exercise it, to feel it, by actual 
movement and migration, in utter disregard of the result 
to his social prospects. In the churches, this feeling was 
first publicly manifested, and resulted in the complete sep- 
aration of the two races into distinct organizations, as we 
all know. 

This voluntary separation on the part of the negro had 
the effect of very greatly decreasing the sense of responsi- 
bility and guardianship felt by all Christian whites, and 
manifested in their various church organizations. The mis- 
sionary spirit and effort have now nearly disappeared; and 
the negro, at his own implied request, has been left to take 
care of his own religious interests, with what disastrous re- 
sults to himself and to society will be seen. With a large 
proportion of the adult negro population in the churches, 


* Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky. 
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says Mr. Ralls, “we find no improvement in moral conduct, 
no diminution of crime.” * 

The space allowed to a paper of this kind would not per- 
mit an analysis of the negro’s moral character, if it were pos- 
sible to make it. That he has great moral insensibility and 
obtuseness is evident: his morals, like his religion, belong 
to an arrested stage, a backward era. No doubt, some of 
his moral idiosyncrasies, especially his disregard in small 
things of meum et tuwm, can be easily accounted for by his 
former condition of slavery, in which he fancied there was 
somehow a community of property, a joint ownership with 
his master, especially in the product of his own labor. 

His obtuseness is illustrated by his difficulty in compre- 
hending the gravity not only of petty offences, when habit- 
ually committed, but equally of greater crimes against the 
person and property, and in his very general insensibility 
to the degradation and humiliation of public punishment. 

The Southern States have among them a pernicious prim- 
itive system that includes the “ chain gang,” to which crimi- 
nals are condemned, and forced to work in chains upon the 
county roads, camping out at night, and constantly in chains 
and under guard, the State prisoners being leased out to the 
highest bidder under contract for use on private or public 
works. It is difficult to imagine a punishment or a life 
more debasing, humiliating, or degrading to a sensitive man; 
yet the instances are numerous in which the negro, attracted 
by the irresponsibility and freedom from care of this migra- 
tory existence, will return to it from choice, committing a 
petty crime for the purpose. 

That this moral obliquity is not confined to the criminals 
themselves is shown by the frequent congratulations, rejoic- 
ings, and fétes given to the delinquents by their acquaint- 
ance at the end of their sentences. I remember one instance 
of a defaulting collector of church funds who was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for a term, and on its expiration was con- 
gratulated and féted by the people whom he had defrauded. 
Of course, such things may be done among us; but they are 


* Negro Race in Southern States. ; J. R. Ralls. 
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not so frequent or so public, nor do church members usually 
engage in them. 

The conjugal relation among the negroes is extremely 
weak, and exercises very little restraint. The negro di- 
vorces himself without the aid of courts, abandons wife and 
children, and seeks another relation in the same or a distant 
county with impunity. On some plantations I have visited, 
which I have reason to think are a type of most of them, 
adultery, bigamy, and all manner of lewdness exist to a 
frightful extent. As the proprietors are indifferent, there 
is no one to bring these crimes to the notice of the authori- 
ties; and, unless some personal violence follows, they go un- 
punished. I have one instance in mind, of a negro who 
committed rape on the person of a young girl, the daughter 
of a fellow-laborer, and compounded for the crime by the 
promised payment of ten dollars to the father, and after- 
wards worked on with the father and daughter as before. 

A Bible reader in my neighborhood tells his people that, 
“when one wife goes out of your door, you can take 
another.” A preacher, who was employed by me as a 
watchman, and whose wife was uncongenial, used to say that 
there was “no law nor gospel to prevent him from taking 
another.” Another negro preacher came to me for a Bible 
for Sunday use, showing two licenses permitting him to 
preach. To my certain knowledge, he had two separate 
families; and one of his children, a bright boy of ten years, 
whom he had abandoned, wasin my Sunday-school. Another 
preacher who was employed on the plantation stole the tools 
with which he worked, and, when pursued with a writ, set a 
barn on fire in retaliation, and was arrested on the Satur- 
day preceding his appointment to preach in a neighboring 
church. 

Such instances and illustrations could be continued ad 
infinitum et ad nauseam, if necessary to my purpose. I will 
only add that, curiously enough, the negro preachers, a class 
which includes’ deacons and elders, are considered by the 
negroes themselves as their very worst men; and they do 
not try to conceal it. 
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If any one has doubts, and wishes to continue the investi- 
gation of this subject, I beg to refer him to the preachers’ 
opinions of themselves, as shown in a report of a meeting of 
the colored ministers and laymen of the city of Louisville, 
printed in the Louisville Journal, Jan. 15, 1885; yet these 
men almost invariably retain their positions and influence, 
and are looked upon as leaders among the people. 

If any further evidence of the moral obliquity of the 
Southern negro is required, we can turn to the census re- 
turns of the nine great States where his illiteracy predomi- 
nates. I have arranged the following table to show the 
white and black population, the white and black prisoners, 
and the proportion of prisoners to each population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1880 : — 


: , Proportion| Proportion 
White Black | of white! of black 


| popula- | popula- White Black | prisoners) prisoners 
States. | tion. | tion. prisoners. prisoners.| to white} to black 
| | pop'lation| pop’ lation 
Alabama, . | 662,185 600,103 221 1,177 509 
Georgia, . . 816,906 725,133 231 1,606 | ‘ | 451 
Florida, . . 142,605 | 126,690 42 233 : | 543 
Louisiana, . | 454,954 483,655 230 847 
eer. - | 479,398 650,291 153 1,176 
No. Carolina, | 867,242 531,277 601 1,018 
So. Carolina, | 391,105 604.332 56 586 
Texas,. .. 1,197,237 393,348 1,579 1.574 
Virginia,. . | 880,858 631,616 350 1,204 


4,746,445 3,463 9,421 1 to 1,701 lito 30 


It will be seen that, while the whites outnumber the blacks 
over one million, they have nearly six thousand less pris- 
oners,— an enormous disproportion, which is accounted for 
in different ways according to the information and prejudice 
of the observers. On one side, we are told that the laws of 
these States favor the whites to the injury of the blacks. 
Of the truth of this assertion, however, no evidence is fur- 
nished. Again, that the sentences given to the blacks are 
enormously &nd cruelly disproportionate to the offences com- 
mitted, which unduly increases the resident prison popula- 
tion and creates in a measure the apparent disproportion in 
crime. On the contrary, it is asserted that nowhere in the 

7 
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South is there any such legislation as is alleged, and that the 
same preponderance of crime in the black race exists at the 
North, notably in the District of Columbia, where accurate 
statistics are kept. As neither of the contestants denies 
that there is in the South among the negroes a much greater 
degree of crime than among the whites, the controversy 
does not interest us at this point. In justice to the negro, 
I will say, however, that, where the offence of which he is 
convicted is punishable by fine or imprisonment, the negro’s 
poverty wil] send him to prison; while, for the same offence, 
his white fellow-criminal will escape. And, in equal justice 
to the white, it must be admitted that, by reason of his 
higher moral and social standards, a very much greater pro- 
portion of the offenders against public order and decency, 
and the person especially, will be brought to justice than 
among the negroes. 

Industrially, the negroes as a race are not successful. Of 
course there are many noteworthy exceptions; and, very 
naturally, they are made the most of. It is asserted with 
pride that, in the whole country, they have accumulated 
one hundred millions, and in the State of Georgia alone 
seven millions, since emancipation. But when we consider 
that in 1860 they numbered more than one-seventh, and in 
1880 more than one-eighth, of our entire population, and in 
Georgia in the latter year nearly one-half of the population 
of the State, we shall find it a very small sum per capita to 
represent the gain of twenty years; and, as a comparison, 
not a third of the gain of the people of Massachusetts per 
capita in one year. The cause of his non-success is his 
irregular and rather indolent natural habits, coupled with 
im providence and ignorance.* 

In agriculture, the only employment of the great majority, 
he generally fails to obtain anything but a mere subsistence, 
because of his crude and imperfect methods and his pov- 





*‘*Speak of political rights, he has had them. He ruled once in nearly every 
Southern State. He has been honored with office, and blessed with political name 
and some money. He was hounded down for his vote, so that he was substantially 
taught that the object of freedom was to vote. Where is he to-day? In many 
respects, just where emancipation found him,— moneyless, homeless, and ignorant.” 
(Weekly Sentinel editorial, “ colored” newspaper, printed at Augusta, Ga.) 
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erty. In mechanics, he is decidedly inclined to, and easily 
instructed in, the coarse and common trades, but lacks the 
capacity to become a first-class or master workman. 

In this hasty résumé, I have attempted a sketch of the 
plantation negro, as he is, without dwelling upon the 
smaller but better educated class, found in the large cen- 
tres of population. In the latter class are men of education, 
morals, and ability creditable to any race or civilization ; 
and, in both classes, exceptionally pious and godly men and 
women, good husbands, devoted wives, fond, loving, and 
careful parents, and honest and upright citizens. 

In society, as in medicine, a correct diagnosis is absolutely 
essential to the intelligent treatment of disease. The dia- 
gnosis may be painful and apparently harsh and ungen- 
erous; but, without it, your art and your best endeavors 
are fruitless. In this educational problem, as far as it con- 
cerns the illiterate negro, we have signally failed to com- 
prehend his positive and particular needs; and my object 
will be accomplished in establishing their existence, and in 
drawing public attention to them. 

In discussing any scheme for the improvement of this 
race, it may be set down as established by precedent, expe- 
rience, and observation that, unassisted, the negro cannot 
escape from his heredity nor from his environment. He can- 
not get away from himself, and is handicapped by ignorance 
and poverty. The remark of Archbishop Whately, that 
“we have no reason to believe that any community ever 
did or ever can emerge, unassisted by external helps, from a 
state of utter barbarism into anything that can be called civ- 
ilization,” is in a degree applicable to the present condition 
of a majority of the negro race in this country. We need 
not question his capacity, although we have no great evi- 
dence of it; but he is sadly in need of opportunity to de- 
velop what he has. He is a missionary object. He needs 
assistance, a leading out; and having no impulse in his cli- 
mate or surroundings, no sufficient need, no inherited habits, 
no illustrations before his eyes among his own race,— of 
which he has knowledge,— he must be taken by the hand of 
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a superior race and lifted out of his difficulty, or, left to him- 
self, he will relapse into a condition worse than barbarism. 

His dependence on a superior race is shown by the fate 
of the Americo-African Republic of Liberia, where the white 
man is disfranchised, and which is now bankrupt, threat- 
ened with absorption and annihilation from without, and 
disturbed by discords and degeneracy within; and where 
not only does slavery of the aboriginal races exist in the 
form of apprenticeship, but morality, religion, and education 
have declined from the beginning.* 

We are now, perhaps, prepared to answer intelligently 
the inquiry, What is the negro’s need in education? Ob- 
viously, any system of education that is directed to the cul- 
tivation of the intellect alone, and which does not broadly 
and practically include moral and industrial education, will 
utterly fail in its purpose of good citizenship. 

The elaborate educational systems now in existence in 
some of the Southern States, which embrace primary, sec- 
ondary, and superior instruction, chiefly secular and intel- 
lectual in character, are entirely unsuited to the present 
needs and capacities of the negro. Instruction in the higher 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, and astronomy, can be 
safely laid aside, and the expense of maintenance saved, 
until the negro has learned practical religion, morality, in- 
dustry, economy, and self-help. 

The educational bills now before Congress insist upon the 
absolute equality of the two races; but, with this legal 
equality, they pointedly ignore their present moral and in- 
tellectual inequality. 

They provide for separate schools, but, with singular un- 
reason and inconsistency, neglect to provide for a separate 
system of instruction that shall include what the negro is 
absolutely in need of; namely, moral and industrial educa- 


*“ The schools are in a most deplorable condition, morality at a low ebb, and the 
people generally, oppressed with heavy taxes, are lazy and indolent.’’— Keith John- 
ston, Chief of Royal Geog. Society Expedition. 

+t The bestowal of citizenship on the negro is one of those cases which show what 
law can do, and what it cannot. The law may declare the negro to be the equal of 
the white man: it cannot make him his equal.”—‘‘ Some Impressions of the United 
States,” E. A. Freeman, Fortnightly Review. 
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tion and training. This neglect to recognize the actual 
position of the two races in the South will, should the 
Blair or any similar bill become a law, prove to be the 
cause of the absolute failure to accomplish its. ostensible 
purpose of raising the illiterates of the country in the scale 
of humanity, or the negro to a comprehension of his rights 
and duties as a citizen of this republic. 

If Congress has the power to appropriate money for edu- 
cational purposes, it is its obvious right to demand of the 
States accepting the bounty a system of instruction which 
shall not alone destroy illiteracy, but crime. Literacy alone 
is powerless to prevent crime ; nor does it make the moral, 
upright, conscientious, virtuous citizen which the illiterates 
of the country need to be made.* 

Congress alone has the power to lead the way in this 
reform in our educational methods in that portion of our 
country especially oppressed by the burden of illiteracy, 
which is not only powerless to help itself by reason of its 
poverty and the ignorance and incapacity of the majority 
of its voting population, but because of the popular preju- 
dice that individual action would surely arouse. 

The family is the ideal educator; and where it is disin- 
tegrated, or where from any cause whatever its wholesome 
influences have no existence, religion and morality will 
decline, and crime will increase. Not only has this result 
followed the loss of family influence and the decline of the 
family in Massachusetts during the last thirty years, but 
probably in other States as well. 

The negro is also a more severe sufferer, as at emancipa- 
tion he lost all of family influence that he ever possessed, 
in his white companionship. To supply this loss as far as 
practicable should be the aim and purpose of every scheme 
of education for the illiterate. 

It can be best begun by the use.of primary text-books of 
morals under properly qualified teachers, as in the French 

* Massachusetts is one of the most literate of the States; adding 11} per cent. to 
her population of 1880, for five years’ increase, she had committed to her prisons in 


the year ending September, 1885, one to every seventy-four of her inhabitants, and 
arrested for all offences one to every thirty-one. 
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schools, to be followed or accompanied by the education of 
the hands. The needs of the negro in industrial education 
are very great. As before observed, he is a poor farmer, a 
good laborer under surveillance, and an indifferent mechanic. 

The women and girls, especially, are in need of guidance 
and direction. The household arts are being neglected ; 
good servants are a thing of the past; the rising generation 
are idle, wilful, indifferent, and indisposed to labor or to 
learn with their hands. The desire to flock to the cities 
and large centres of population, so much to be deprecated, 
is very great among them. 

It is not my purpose to develop a scheme of moral and 
industrial education, but simply to draw public attention 
to the needs of the illiterate negro in that direction. That 
such a scheme is not only practicable, but au imperative 
necessity, I do not hesitate to affirm. 

Let us demand of Congress that it shall legislate upon 
this educational question, if it legislates at all, with a thor- 
ough consideration of the actual needs and necessities of 
the illiterates of the whole country, not forgetting that we 
of the North and South are bound by the credit of our 
superior race and civilization, by our public obligations to 
society, to our country, to our property, and to our govern- 
ment, to raise the negro morally and mentally to a higher 
plane than he now occupies, and to fit him for an exercise 
of his civil rights which shall be neither revolutionary nor 
dangerous. 

GEORGE R. STETSON. 
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TRAINING OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


All questions as to government recur to a certain central 
set of questions as to the capacity of the governors. Grant- 
ing that they have the average of human powers, another 
question comes up, which asks how those powers have been 
trained, how much has this ruler or that learned, how 
much exercise or discipline has been given to his moral 
faculties? 

Here is this American people of ours, the sovereign of 
this country. The decisions of this sovereign are the result 
of the votes which seven millions of people give, at various 
times and under various conditions. Once in four years, 
the seven millions are marshalled, with effort all but infinite, 
to express themselves quite distinctly as to what the gen- 
eral drift of the policy of their national government shall 
be. At periods much more frequent, they are summoned to 
express their wish and determination on matters which are 
really of much more importance to them personally. For 
there are matters relating to health, education, justice, 
trade, travel, and a thousand other matters of interest in 
every minute a max lives, in the relations between man and 
man, which are of more real concern to him than almost any 
national affair. 

Of course, the wishes and determinations thus expressed 
depend largely on the education which these seven millions 
receive. They seek to advance what they suppose to be for 
their interest. Their decision therefore depends on what 
they know and believe. In local affairs, it depends on what 
they know of health, justice, education, trade, travel, and 
the other matters left to local legislation. In national mat- 
ters, their decision depends on what they know of the 
national life and its causes, what they know of the history 
of other nations. In local matters and in national affairs, it 
depends much on what they believe regarding right and 
wrong. 

John Adams, the second President of the United States, 
once dropped a remark from which it has been inferred that 
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he hoped the voters of the United States might all receive 
what we should call a liberal education. There is no reason 
why they should not. That result has been postponed by 
the rush of uneducated men and women from other lands, 
seeking such physical prosperity as this country can offer. 
For their lack of education, the country is not responsible ; 
and they come to us, generally, too late in life for the mak- 
ing good of deficiencies. But there is no reason why the 
average American voter who grows up under American in- 
stitutions should not, by the time he is of age, or certainly 
before he is thirty, have access to more books of value than 
Sully had at hand, or Burleigh or Raleigh or Sidney used, 
than Richelieu or Mazarin had at command, or, speaking in 
general, any of the great statesmen in Europe in Richelieu’s 
time or Mazarin’s. Books are not everything, and informa- 
tion is not everything. But, so far as the life goes of the 
average American citizen of those States which know the 
meaning of the words “ American institutions,” he has 
access to such information. His knowledge of history, of 
the ups and downs of other nations, of the general theories 
of politics, of contrasted systems of morals, so far as it comes 
from books, may be as good as that of the statesmen who 
have been named. And this is not a mere theoretical possi- 
bility. The reading, in actual fact, of great numbers of 
people who read, regularly and on system, covers groun«' 
from which is gained a fair, intelligent, honest opinion on 
these themes. For instance, the plan of reading of the 
Chautauquan Circle supposes that the American citizens 
who use the Chautauquan methods shall be so trained. 
Those methods now supply the regular study or reading 
of one hundred thousand people. There is no reason 
known to me why they should not provide the reading or 
study of one hundred times that number, say of ten mill- 
ion people. When that is done, John Adams’s wish will be 
attained. 

Figures as stern and dry as those of the census show 
that there is nothing extravagant in such a suggestion. 
True, we are constantly asked by ignorant people to tone 
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down the standard of public school education, ‘that it may 
better meet what they are pleased to call the needs of the 
“common people,” or the “ignorant classes,” or the “lower 
grades” of society. These ignorant and dainty critics take 
their notions of American society from what they have read 
in the books, of the condition of society in France before 
the French Revolution. They really suppose that the great 
part of our people are drudges, digging in the dirt or wheel- 
ing coal to the furnace; and that an education which 
teaches a man to shovel gravel or to drive a wheelbarrow is 
enough for them. Now, the truth is that all the unskilled 
labor, of every sort, counted together, makes only nine per 
cent. of the working force of our working States. If we 
mean to provide education for the average workman, we 
provide it for the farmer who owns his farm or who will 
own it; for the merchant, the manufacturer, the railroad chief 
and his clerk; for the telegraph operator and the man who 
builds the line; for the ninety-one per cent. of skilled work- 
men and workwomen who make up the real strength of our 
creating force. We provide it also for that noblest force 
of all,— very nearly one-half of our adult population,— the 
mothers of families, who are in the noblest calling of all. 
They are to do more than teachers, more than preachers, 
more than book-writers, and more than printers and pub- 
lishers, in the education of the citizen. We are, in all this 
provision, taking care that 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


to whose wisdom we intrust the choice of every fleeting 
and petty administration, shall be fit to carry ont wisely 
and calmly the great duty of a sovereign.* 

I. For such an education, the great foundation has been 
laid in the magnificent system of public school instruction. 
It is a system which, from the mere solid good sense of the 
people, extends itself in new States, and in the States once 


*For the statistical details on which these statements rest, I am dependent, 
largely and gratefully, to the reports of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the head of the 
Census Bureau. I have gone into more detail on the subject, in an address delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Brown University, in July, 1885, and since published 
by J. 8. Smith & Co. The title is, “ What is the American people ?”— &£. E. 8. 


8 
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in rebellion, with a solid determination to stay. It must 
not be interfered with. It is a foundation essential to all 
the stability of the State. These two words ought to remind 
us that a State is something which stands, which does not 
change, of which the foundations must stand and not be 
dug up or dug over from time to time. Ecclesiastics will 
beg us to turn over bits of the common school system to 
them. Dainty doctrinaires will beg us to make it mean 
and trivial. We must not heed them. The people must 
so maintain the schools of the people in every precinct, that 
every boy and girl may know that they have privileges equal 
with the privileges of the best. Far beyond the gift of 
letters is that great moral gift which you offer to every boy 
and girl, when you show to all that for each of them the line 
of promotion is open. Each of them may mount to the very 
highest. Nor shall one of them complain, in after life, that 
the offer was not made for him. Any State which makes 
this offer commands the homage and loyalty of all its sons 
and all its daughters. If she needs them in arms, they 
spring toarms. If she bids them die, they die. The State 
has shown that her first interest is in the welfare of all her 
children. For her there is no humblest and no highest. 
They know that she has shown this, and this catholicity on 
her part secures loyalty on theirs. It must not be changed. 

II. The necessities of the people in two centuries and a 
half have wrought out certain details in this system with 
wisdom such as no single theorist on education could claim. 
All the people, as Garfield says, have been wiser than any 
one of the people. Thus, the determination that boys and 
girls shall generally go to school together is one of such 
details. The determination that almost every intelligent 
young man or woman shall teach a year or two somewhere 
is another. It secures a variety and freedom from routine, 
which no formalist would vouchsafe to us. The bringing 
into the district school of a wide range of studies is another. 
The little boy is encouraged to go on, as he hears the older 
classes recite. He wishes he were engaged in lofty things 
and themes, which are all the more interesting because they 
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are as yet forbidden to him. And the admirable arrange- 
ment for winter school and summer school, with broad gaps 
between,— gaps which are invaluable,—is an arrangement 
which never occurred to any speculative system-maker. 
But it gives all the chance for industrial and practical train- 
ing which the boy or girl requires; it gives a chance for the 
boy and girl to look back and to look forward, on the work 
which has been done and that which is to be done; and it 
gives, with each return to school, new stimulus, hope, and 
zeal. Nor must we disregard the admirable result of the 
presence and co-operation of a local school committee, who 
know the children and are known by them, and who know 
what they need and how they are to be encouraged. 

This American system of common schools is the founda- 
tion of the education of the American citizen. 

But it is only the foundation. That education goes for- 
ward as long as he lives. After he leaves the district school, 
how shall it be conducted ? 

III. It is, of course, only possible to speak in broad gener- 
alizations, which will require exceptions of detail at almost 
every step. But for those in any position, who are in any 
sort responsible for this education,— and, before I am done, 
I will try to show who they are,— certain central points are 
to be steadily borne in mind. 

1. For instance, the American citizen, man or woman, 
needs to study history. And this study should begin at the 
right end. 

We should begin at the right end! How many librarians 
will tell of puzzled, perplexed, and disappointed students, 
who, having worked down through Adam, Noah, the Tower 
of Babel, and the rest, have found themselves stranded in 
one or another of the “ Five Great Monarchies,” and have 
died in the desert of their dry, dusty, and sandy wanderings, 
without ever seeing any promised land. It is a standing joke 
of the public libraries that, while the first volumes of their 
Humes and Gibbons and Bancrofts have been worn out or 
rebound again and again, the last volume of the series is 
always bright and shining. All this failure and despond- 
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ency come because the pupil begins at the wrong end and 
in the wrong place. 

He should begin with what he remembers himself of the 
history of his own town, his own State, his own country. 
From this, he is to reach backward and outward. Every 
man and woman should learn from their older neighbors, 
from the local histories, from the files of newspapers and 
magazines, how and why their own home is different from 
other people’s home. ‘ Why is the State of Maine called 
the ‘State of Maine,’ when, fifty miles away, men speak of 
the ‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts’?” “ Why does the 
railway, as it enters the town, enter it on the east by a 
curve instead of entering it by a straight line on the south?” 
“Why does the factory burn bituminous coal, when my 
father says it once burned pitch pine?” Such are little 
illustrations of a thousand questions which, early in life, 
young men and women should be asking and answering. 
Our new-born system of public libraries gives them, in the 
smallest towns, the material for fit and proper studies of such 
answers. 

2. As a natural outcome from such study,— nay, almost 
as a part of it,— the student must apply himself to the study 
of the local institutions of his home. The variety and the 
richness of these are such as give to him a wide field. They 
become, indeed, the objects of intelligent curiosity to distant 
nations. All the more should the fit study of them be the 
careful interest of us who are at home. Why are there such 
and such restrictions on the suffrage? What gives the right 
of suffrage? and how does it differ from technical “ settle- 
ment,” and why? How are the roads maintained, and why is 
the system different from that of France or of England? 
Why is it better? Isit better? Why was Jane Smith, when 
she was burned last week, sent to the town poorhouse, while 
Ann Jones, when she broke her leg, was sent to Tewks- 
bury? No American citizen should consider that he has 
earned his spurs of knighthood till he has looked at ques- 
tions of government as practical questions. And for this he 
must begin, not, as the books do, with an imaginary social 
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contract, but by acquainting himself frankly and directly 
with the social order of his own home. 

3. For such study there are many schools and many 

methods. But the great high school or college which 
teaches the citizen best and most, is the old town-meeting of 
New England. The young page or squire, if you choose to 
call him so, the boy of fourteen or fifteen, attends his father 
to the great spring meeting, when the affairs of the town 
are to be opened to the world. There is his great oppor- 
tunity. There is his school of politics. His father goes in 
at once to the town-hall,—to conference, more or less for- 
mal, with the other elders. For the boy, it is first to blan- 
ket the horse, and fasten him in some protected shed built 
by the piety and humanity of the church; for church 
and State are not parted far. When this is done, with 
his comrades, he finds the best place in the hall to watch 
the varying fortunes of the day. Shall the tax for schools 
be higher or lower? Will the town put in a new bridge 
at Crosby’s, or will it be satisfied with patching the old 
piles? Why did the selectmen haul the stone for the 
cross-walk from the Smith quarry, when the town’s quarry 
was nearer and the stone was better? No rings in this pure 
democracy! If the selectman does what he thinks right, he 
has nothing to fear. But woe to him if he have anything to 
conceal! The question and answer, the thrust and parry, 
the demand and the explanation, given in these discussions, 
from morning till the sun goes down, are a school of pol- 
itics which has no superior. 
‘ The Western States, born from New England, have made 
a mistake whenever they have given up the system of town 
government, whatever its difficulties, under the temptation 
of the more showy county organization. To say nothing of 
the loss in the first object of government, they have lost the 
best school of the citizen. 

Indeed, on a smaller scale, the old debating society of the 
lyceum hall, with its discussion which followed “the lect- 
ure” or alternated with it, had a value all its own in this 
same matter: it was a school of the citizen. Many a young 
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man who would have passed by such subjects as tedious 
and unprofitable will work them up for a debate, that he 
may make fit attack or reply. 

4. And here I may name next the newspaper as a text- 
book, coming in fresh once a day or once a week, in the 
great school of the citizen,— a school which is always open, 
and which need have no holidays. It is easy to deride 
the newspzpers: they find holes each in the other’s armor, 
and they are very fond of showing how it would be possible 
to improve the pregs of the nation. In all which mutual 
censure there is much truth, very much. But the central 
truth of all is here,— that the pecple of America have under- 
stood that everything done by their governments must be 
openly done. They have established their newspapers, that 
they may know the history of each day as it goes by. This 
was what they wanted: this is what they have gained. The 
result, as we see it to-day, would have been called impossible 
by John Adams, or by Franklin, or by Morris, or by Washing- 
ton,— by any of the statesmen of a hundred years ago, even 
those who looked forward most hopefully into the future. 
The man who reads the average daily newspaper of Amer- 
ica carefully, who preserves in order its more important 
matters of history or of social order, reads in a year more of 
the facts which are important for the discharge of the duty 
of a citizen than the greatest statesmen of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries read in ten years, or could read. 
Burleigh or Davison, Sully, Richelieu, or Mazarin, nay, 
Turgot, Colbert, or Necker, Walpole or Pitt, had not at 
command such resources for forming an opinion in states- 
craft as the file of a great daily journal affords. And, as to 
the number of students in this school, let it be remembered 
that the daily paper presses itself everywhere. It will be 
read: you shall not escape it. To show how far its power 
goes as an instructor, take its work ona single day. The 
number of votes given two years ago for Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Blaine, and the other candidates for presidency, was 
about seven hundred and thirty thousand in New England. 
A return made by competent persons, with a good deal of 
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care, assures us that a number of daily papers nearly as 
large was that day distributed in New England, and not 
that day only, but continues day by day through every 
year. The precise statement is that the number of daily 
papers amounts to nearly or quite six hundred thousand.* 
As for the number of weekly papers, the issue is much 
larger than that of the dailies. 

I do not say that I think the counsels which the citizens 
receive from these papers are always wise, or that they are 
often wise. It would be absurd to say so, when we know 
that the counsels in one-half of them are generally exactly 
opposed to those of the other half. But it is well worthy 
of note that the public, in its decisions, is very little influ- 
enced by the leading articles in ‘he journals. It takes the 
facts which the daily press collects for it, but seems to be 
very indifferent to its counsels. Thus, Gen. Butler was 
elected Governor of Massachusetts in a year when not a 
single paper in the Commonwealth advocated his election. 
It is an amusing though not an important fact, that, in the 
next year, when he was defeated, his friends had obtained 
the support of one newspaper of large circulation. The 
elections in the city of New York show that some of the 
journals of the largest circulation in the world have an 
influence absolutely inconsiderable on the vote. The truth 
is that the leaders of society lead, wherever they are, and 
by whatever means they express their opinion. It cannot 
be expected that the press shall retain much influence in 
this direction, now that it makes public, with perfect frank- 
ness, the transfer of its writers from the work of one political 
party to that of another. Fernando Wood and his friends 
once bought a religious newspaper in the city of New York, 
and made of it a political daily. He was asked in Congress 
not long after whether, with the presses and type, the good 
will and the books of the establishment, his friends had 


“The estimate made by competent authority is this: daily papers printed in Bos- 
ton, more than 280,000; Massachusetts, outside Boston, more than 77,000; Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, more than 125,000 ; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, more 
than 31,000 ; New York City dailies circulated in New England; 70,000 ; total, 583,000. 
There is a small additional circulation of other daily papers, as from Albany and 
Troy. These figures are for November, 1885, and are already somewhat exceeded. 
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bought the editors. He answered, as if it were a joke, that 
he had always understood that they took the whole concern. 
The whole press of the country repeated the joke, and gen- 
erally as if such transactions were quite of course. So long 
as “leading editors” choose to take that position, they will 
not be surprised that no importance is attached to their 
utterances of opinion. 

It seems probable, indeed, that the next step in daily 
journalism will involve the omission of the anonymous lead- 
ing article. The journal will return to the plan of a hun- 
dred years ago, and make itself a paper for news. As a 
part of this news, it will publish signed articles from differ- 
ent leaders of public opinion, whose opinion is important 
enough to make it of interest. But it will see that the 
public cares very little for the anonymous opinion of any 
man who is, perhaps, advocating protection in a daily sheet 
and free trade in a weekly, or who, in the same week, 
expresses his disgust at the current orthodoxy in one journal 
and his sympathy with it in another. 

IV. We may say, in conclusion, that the groups of men 
and women who direct the education of the American people 
are not, on the whole, unfit for that high duty. Speaking 
roughly or generally, they are the committees and boards 
in charge of schools and colleges, the clergy of the land, the 
editors of journals, the publishers of books, the popular 
authors, and we must now add those who are responsible 
for the great co-ordinate systems of reading, like that of 
Chautauqua. 

These directors of education will look at their great 
problem from different points of view and with various 
prejudices. That must be expected. Nay: it is better that 
it should be so. The editor of a free-trade journal will 
wish, and ought to wish, that his pupils shall agree with 
him. The editor of a protectionist journal will try to make 
his readers take his opinions. Such differences must be, 
and ought to be. But there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples on which they must all agree, and which constitute 
what it is fair to call 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


1. The pupils are Americans, and must be educated as 
Americans. It is of course, you would say, that they ought 
to know their own climate, their own trees and plants, their 
own winter and summer, first; and that their studies of 
other climates, other botany and other fauna, other winters 
and other summers, should be secondary. Yet how often 
is Mr. Agassiz’s rebuke deserved! He was in a great 
printing-house, where they showed him the sheets of a 
new school-book of natural history. “ Yes,” he said, “ three 
butterflies, well drawn and well engraved. Only three 
butterflies in the book! And not one of the three butter- 
flies was ever in America!” How often does it happen 
that a young woman can tell you the difference in prece- 
dence between a duke, a baron, and a viscount, who does 
not know the difference between a senator and a representa- 
tive! How many a girl will cry her eyes out over the suf- 
ferings of a workwoman in a Parisian love story, who does 
not know the conditions of labor in the New York or the 
Chicago which is nearest to her! But, in truth, the educa- 
tor must make sure, first of all, that his pupil knows what 
the word “ America” means; of this “rare New World,” 
what are 


“ The bearings and the ties, 
The fine connections, nice dependencies,” 


and “the gradations just.” 

Whatever else is doubtful, this is certain: that these are 
not to be learned by the European analogies or from any 
of the European writers. 

2. And, in a word, the American citizen of to-day must 
be educated as a Republican Democrat or a Democratic 
Republican. He must not be educated with any hankering 
for an oligarchy, a peerage, or a monarchy. 

3. He must be educated, on the other hand, in that great 
school of politics which began with Jesus Christ, in which 
every man bears his brother’s burdens, and must bear them, 


and expects and permits every other man to bear a share of 
9 
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his burden in turn. It is the school in which he who is 
greatest is so because he is the servant of the rest. It has 
not always been so. In nations of the older type, it is not 
so now. In them, certain men, called “rulers,” exercise lord- 
ship and authority. But it is not so among Americans, and 
must not be so. With them, whoever is chief is so because 
he is a servant; and whoever would be the chiefest must 
be the servant of all. To this certainty must the American 
be educated. 

4. He is educated, then, not to regard his own interest 
first, but to seek it as he seeks the interest of the whole. He 
is educated first to seek what is right. Not what is agree- 
able to him,—so much sugar candy or so much perfume of 
roses,— but what is right for mankind, for the race to which 
he belongs. This means that central in all our plans is his 
moral education. We educate his body, we educate his 
mind, because we would educate the man. The man is 
child of God, son of God: the woman is child of God, 
daughter of God. We educate the man, we educate the 
woman, that each may partake of the divine nature. They 
shall seek God with all their hearts. And those who seek 
him will find him. Seeking him so, they are strong with 
his strength. And, when they appear as the rulers of their 
land, the voice of the people is the voice of God. The 
power which controls its present and its future is a power 
ordained of him. 

Epwarp E. HAtLg. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


LAST YEAR’S RECORD. 


The year 1886 was in a way the culmination of a centennial 
season in the movement which this Review aims to interpret and 
represent. It was, we believe, in 1783 that Dr. Bentley, of Salem, 
made the first public declaration of the Unitarian opinion in pro- 
test against the hard Orthodoxy of his day; and this, indeed, 
was “a kind of first-fruits” of that sympathy of the world-relig- 
ions so marked in the thought of our day,—since the East India 
merchants, whose chief post was Salem, had been liberalized by 
contact with upright Parsees and Hindus, and would have none 
of the narrow Puritanism of our earlier time. Again, in 1785, 
on the 19th of June, “the proprietors of King’s Chapel, in 
Boston, by a very large majority, voted to strike out from its 
Episcopal order of service all that teaches or implies the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and thus put itself openly upon the Unita- 
rian ground on which it stands to-day,” — which independent 
course of theirs grew, in good part, from the patriotic temper of 
the Revolutionary struggle then lately closed, and 30 makes a 
quiet chapter in the history of American independence. 

The last year has been, accordingly, a year of Unitarian anni- 
versaries. The completing and opening of the noble denomina- 
tional building, “ whose walls of hewn and unhewn stone might 
make ‘a mighty fortress’ of our faith for a thousand years,” fitly 
crowns what we may call our centennial year, and gives the best 
possible outfit for the larger work we have todo. During this 
year, the “First Parish Church” in Cambridge has celebrated its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, uniting fraternally in the 
celebration with the “Shepard Memorial Church,” which was its 
more orthodox offshoot of near sixty years ago. And King’s 
Chapel has still more recently — with peculiar pomp of flags, 
escutcheons, historic portraits, and other decorations of the regal 
time — nobly celebrated its two hundredth. We put on record 
here the fitting and emphatic testimonial given by President Eliot 
in his speech on the occasion : — 


The conservatism of this church makes its scattered children very 
tender towards it, because whenever they return hither they find it un- 
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changed. Religious opinions and practices may have undergone rapid 
transformations in the outer world. We, who have been brought up in 
this church and gone out from it, may have changed our own views. 
But, when we come back hither, we find the harbor just as we left it and 
as our fathers knew it. The world could not spare its adventurers and 
pioneers. But, for one pioneer, it needs a thousand conservers, in order 
that all the good that the past has won or the present wins may be beld 
fast and safely transmitted. As a rule, the conserver is more lovable 
than the critic or the pioneer. This church is a conserver. 


To which we add these striking and suggestive words from the 
speech of Rev. Phillips Brooks : — 


We talk in a pleasant way about England being the mother country 
and of this as being the daughter country. But, when we come to ex- 
amine it and to follow the relationship, it seems it is not so. The Eng- 
land of to-day and the United States of America are sister nations; and 
the mother of us both lies two centuries back in the seventeenth century, 
in the history from which we both have sprung. She is the daughter 
who has remained at home. We are the daughter who has gone abroad. 
We are not her daughter, and she is not our mother. We are both the 
children of that peculiar English life, the life of the English Church, 
transported to this land and planted here, which has been described to 
us so felicitously several times this afternoon. We were daughters of 
that history, and we are the shining link in one of the daughter par- 
ishes that represents that history. 


Other occasions have been the opening of the costly and 
superb house of worship of the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, with a three days’ Conference, whose addresses have 
been published in a handsome volume;* and the session of the 
National Conference in Saratoga, which in the breadth and ability 
of its discussions, its overflowing attendance, and the large gen- 
erosity of its plans of action, with the prompt and enthusiastic 

aid given to the grievously afflicted church in Charleston, was 
' quite without parallel among the similar gatherings we have held. 
To these we may add the unique interest, extended through the 
exercises of four days, of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Harvard College, which has always been 
the intellectual leader and enlightener of liberal thought and 
culture upon this continent. 

The obituary of the year includes many honored names: Henry 
P. Kidder, long President of the American Unitarian Associa- 


* Modern Unitarianism. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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tion, the constant, wise, and generous friend of every worthy en- 
terprise; Hon. Charles Francis Adams, whose unique and signal 
service to this country during the civil war, as Minister to Great 
Britain, has placed his name bigh in the roll of public honor; 
Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, whose eminent rank in his profession 
was matched by his great and laborious service given to the 
public schools of Boston; Charles H. A. Dall, our ardent and 
devoted missionary to India, whose untiring labors, covering 
thirty years, brought the Christian name to a degree of honor 
and affectionate esteem among thoughtful Hindoos, which few 
missionaries of any faith have been able to instil. Of profes- 
sional brethren, we add the names of L. J. Livermore, one of the 
most variously informed and modestly faithful and patient of 
men in his vocation; the venerable Charles C. Sewall; the accom- 
plished Italian teacher and preacher, Giovanni Torricelli ; William 
B. Smith and F. B. Hamblett, whose work on earth was broken 
and unfinished : of men of letters, that of Edwin P. Whipple, 
whose brilliant critical faculty did not win more admiration 
than his loyal affection did of warm personal regard: and of 
honorable women not a few, including those of Sarah Ellis, our 
devoted and most serviceable missionary in Western work ; 
Julia R. Anagnos, whose beautiful spirit and mind of rare accom- 
plishment were consecrated to the noblest aims; and Lucretia 
Crocker, whose devoted service in the work of education, and 
especially as one of the supervisors of the public schools of 
Boston, has won for her the highest tributes of gratitude and 
honor. These are names which we are glad and grateful to 
record in the lengthening list of those we delight to honor. 

In the record of the year’s work, we ought not to forget the 
appointment of a missionary agent to the Pacific Coast,— Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, who, with singular ardor and intelligence, 
occupies a field of duty as large as the entire thirteen original 
States, and will quicken the life that is already organizing itself, 
here and there, in that splendid and most interesting region ; and 
the renewed enterprise for the educating and civilizing of the 
Indians in our Western Territories, a service of much difficulty 
and hardship, confided to a man of rare skill and long experience, 
Rev. Henry F. Bond, who will follow the wise maxim that the 
Indians are first of all to be redeemed from barbarism, less by 
book-learning than by training in useful and civilizing arts. 

It is worth while to recall what is being done or attempted in 
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the way of definite work, if only as a relief to our overmuch self- 
criticism, our proneness to speculations as void as vague, and our 
liability to be distracted from that work or divided in the doing 
of it by theoretic differences of opinion as to the statement of 
principles on which it should rest. For those differences there 
is really no cure except in the fresh stimulus that comes from 
actually taking the task in hand. And our only mention here of 
the so-called Western issue shall be the grateful record of the 
peace that was sealed and witnessed in the opening of the new 
Unity Church in Chicago, and the fellowship given in the pulpit 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston. 

In our review of things abroad, we have, naturally, first to con- 
sider the formidable and ominous aspect that has appeared in the 
political world. The “Eastern question ” comes far nearer home 
to our sympathies, when we remember how our Transylvanian 
brethren hold that advanced bastion of territory in South-eastern 
Europe which the rumored advance of Russia threatens to engulf 
in its remorseless despotism; so that we may well understand 
the hostility and terror with which they watch that advance. 
We hope soon, through our correspondents among them, to offer 
a view of this subject which will make clearer to us some of its 
obscurer lights. We hope, too, from our friends in Ulster or 
among the English Liberals, to find light upon some of the dark 
points of the Irish struggle, which touches us in this country 
still more nearly. 

For some points in this review, we are indebted to Mrs. Lowe, 
the faithful correspondent of this journal for many years. She 
writes : — 

While there is so much talk about denationalizing the Church of 
England, it is refreshing to see some practical action on the part of that 
Church, which is of more worth than words. The national cathedral 
service, inaugurated hy Dr. Butler, Dean of Gloucester, gives sacred music 
on two evenings of the month in that cathedral, free to all who will 
attend. The object, he says, “is not so much to cultivate a noble art as 
to bring under notice of those least instructed in music the simplest, 
most pathetic, and majestic passages from oratorios, chorals, anthems, 
and hymns. Music has the power to fuse ideas into sentiments so tet der 
and inspiring that they subdue and lift the soul; it is a comfort in sor- 
row, bringing frequently the first full relief of tears, and then softly 
wiping them away.” If this movement should be extended, many per- 
sons, it is thought, will be drawn again to the Church 

Mr. Haweis says in a recent sermon that “the Church; in her treat- 
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ment of Dissent, has been wholly wrong. Dissent arose because her 
administration was haughty and bad, and men felt that the quiet upper 
chamber was better than the coldness and deadness of her edifices.” 
The Archbishop of York in recent utterances condemns the “joint head- 
ship in Church and State” in support of the present establishment, and 
declares that the State, if it is to have any religious control, “should 
exercise it for the spread of the broad principles of universal religion, 
and not for the management of a narrow sectarian institution.” 

The death of M. Paul Bert, who stayed obstinately at his post of duty 
in Tonquin, has called forth many touching testimonials, which we find 
in the French papers. M. Bert has been so bitterly reproached for his 
enmity to religious institutions, and his hardness of heart as a defender 
and practiser of vivisection, that we are glad to copy from one of these 
testimonials. The pastor of Angers, M. Antonin, says that his family 
life was very beautiful. Tenderly beloved in his own home circle, he 
devoted to it all the time not engrossed by his public duties. In the 
woods of Auxerre, he gave to his children those delightful lessons in 
natural history which he afterwards published, and no influences from 
without ever interrupted the harmony of his home life. His wife and 
daughters were Protestant, though his policy regarding religious ques- 
tions was not satisfactory to the Reformed Church. The gradual rise of 
the peasant class in France is said to be well illustrated in his career, as 
he was the son of a peasant, and always proud of his origin. 

A Japanese gentleman, a Christian, has recently published an article 
in the Japan Weekly Mail (translated in Le Progrés Religieux), which 
suggests grave questions regarding missionary work, and confirms the 
position taken by Mr. Dall in India. The writer says that “the best 
Japanese, in matters of religion, have always been rational and liberal. 
Neither Buddhism nor Shintoism has ever been believed in with the 
fervency of Christianity in Europe and America. The missionaries in 
Japan have followed the same principles and method as if they were 
addressing the most barbarous nations. The consequence is that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred converts are among the ignorant classes. If there 
are Christians with scientific culture, they got it after their conversion. 
The missionaries, to a great extent, would be more in their place in the 
South Sea Islands or Africa. They perpetuate in Japan a narrowness 
among the lower-class converts, which is especially intolerable.” He 
wishes they could have some highly educated and liberal teachers among 
the laity; he earnestly desires to have in Japan a Christian church free 
from dogmas and founded upon the simple apostolic truths ; and he pays 
a tribute to the American Board for its spirit of progress,— and this at 
the very time that the missionaries are being recalled in this country for 
heresy ! 

Sir Thomas Wade, who has long been English ambassador in China, 
in an address before the British and Foreign Bible Society, tells the 
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same story as the Japanese Christian. He says that the colloquial 
dialect employed in the translation of the Bible is a mistake. The 
Chinese look upon it as low, vulgar, and indecent! The Bible should be 
clothed in good literary form, and should not be thrown right and left, 
without a teacher to expound it. The Chinese are familiar with the 
precepts of Confucius, and act up to them, as much at least as we do to 
our Scriptures. The missionaries have done well, but they need prepara- 
tion to meet these educated men ; while they generally prefer to engage 
in direct teaching of the common people. Dr. Wright, secretary of the 
society, agreed with this demand for educated teachers. He had heard 
a preacher keep urging the people to “get a new dog,” when he meant 
“heart.” Yet this man had done much good by his genius, energy, and 
learning. 


THE ANDOVER TRIAL. 


The theological world has been deeply interested this last 
month in the trial of the five Andover professors, before the 
Board of Visitors, for “heterodoxy.” The daily papers have 
treated the subject with their usual omniscience, some of their 
views being almost as amusing as the typographical errors which 
have spoken of a “ model” Trinity, and declared that “ prayers” 
(instead of “ progress”) were forbidden at Andover. Standing, 
as we do, for what we esteem a purer conception of Christianity 
than that presented in the well-known Andover creed, we must 
rejoice that the secular press, as a whole, is so decidedly favorable 
to the accused professors. Yet, with all the sympathy one must 
feel with even incipient movements of liberality among the 
Trinitarian Congregationalists, and with all the admiration one 
must have for the learning, ability, and high personal character 
of the professors, it must also be borne steadfastly in mind that 
the question at issue is simple. The complainants have an equal 
claim with the accused upon our respect, in their desire to obtain 
an authoritative decision upon the one main point in contention. 
This is, the right of the Andover professors to teach the doctrine 
of probation after death in a theological seminary the basis of 
which is the creed of the Associate Foundation. The determina- 
tion of this question by the Board of Visitors, expressly ap- 
pointed to keep a theological oversight of the institution, has 
been very properly invoked; and the complainants deserve, 
whatever the decision may be, the thanks of all friends of sound 
doctrine and sound morals. 

We have little hesitation in declaring our conviction, after 
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reading Progressive Orthodoxy, the full report of the trial, and 
the statutes of the Associate Foundation governing the profes- 
sorships, that the complainants are substantially right in their 
position, and that the Andover professors are not to be justified 
in their claim that they have a right to teach probation after 
death under the creed. The accused seem to us to do violence 
both to the plain language of the statutes, where it at all ap- 
proaches the subject of probation, and, elsewhere, to the proba- 
ble intentions of the founders, as they are to be gathered from 
records of the time in which these lived. The preamble to the 
statutes uses these words: “Considering also that, notwithstand- 
ing this appointment [of an order of men to preach the gospel], 
by far the greatest part of the human race is still perishing for 
lack of vision.” The creed prescribed in Article II. of the 
statutes thus speaks: “I believe ... that God of his mere good 
pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life; . 
that they who are effectually called do in this life partake of 
justification, adoption, and sanctification, and the several benefits 
which do either accompany or flow from them; that the souls of 
believers are at their death made perfect in holiness and do 
immediately pass into glory; that their bodies, being still united 
to Christ, will at the resurrection be raised up to glory, and that 
the saints will be made perfectly blessed in the full enjoyment of 
God to all eternity; but that the wicked will awake to shame 
and everlasting contempt, and with devils be plunged into the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone forever and ever.” 

The conception here given, however false to the intellect or 
revolting to the moral sense of later times, is entirely intelligible 
and consistent with itself. Humanity is divided into two great 
and obviously unequal classes, those (the believers) who have 
been elected to eternal life, and all the rest of mankind, who are 
lumped together as “the wicked.” These last have no sign of 
a probation in the world to come to be offered them: they 
“awake” from the grave “to shame and everlasting contempt” 
and eternal punishment. Dr. Timothy Dwight, one of the first 
Board of Visitors, held that death terminates the opportunity to 
repent,— and he was plainly “an orthodox and consistent Calvin- 
ist,” in the sense of the creed,— while John Murray taught that 
Jesus could convert souls in the other world. But Universalism 
was one of the very heresies which the Andover professors 
“solemnly promise to oppose. That the doctrine of probation 
10 
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after death is an entering wedge in the Andover Calvinism, 
which Universalism is not at all unlikely to follow, is the feeling 
of the conservative Congregationalists; and they seem to us to 
have the spirit of prophecy. Without regard to this, however, 
and considering only the language of the statutes and the prob- 
able opinions of the founders on points where they were not 
expressly stated, the doctrine of probation after death appears 
to be quite remote from the orthodox and consistent Calvinism 
set up in the creed. 

For Prof. Smyth to deduce from this creed a right to contin- 
ual progress in theology, and to claim a right, also, to judge of 
heterodoxy according to the standard of to-day, is a quite unwar- 
rantable proceeding. The makers of the creed had progressed 
themselves; but, like all the consistent orthodox, they thought 
that progress should end with them! Accordingly, they erected 
their creed as a perpetual barrier against further change. Most 
heartily do we agree with Prof. T. W. Dwight that “endow- 
ments for maintaining unalterable opinions are among the 
greatest of public evils, for they tend to produce profession with- 
out belief.” The day will certainly come when such endowments 
will be forbidden by law. But until then the standard of honor 
cannot be too high among teachers deriving their support from 
institutions so safeguarded. The resignation of the Andover 
professors of their own accord would have been a great blow for 
perfect honesty and sincerity in religion. As they have not re- 
signed, their removal by the visitors should not be a cause for 
grief. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the December number of this Review there appeared a brief 
criticism of Dr. J. F. Clarke’s Problem of the Fourth Gospel, 
stating with unavoidable conciseness what appeared to be the 
questionable points of that essay. It is our hope that the points 
involved in this discussion may before long be treated with some 
fulness and adequacy in our pages. At this time, we are happy 
to give the reply which Dr. Clarke makes to the animadversions 
of his critic: — 


To THE EpiTor OF THE “ UNITARIAN REVIEW”: 


Dear Sir,— The reviewer of my discussion of the Fourth Gospel lays 
down a canon of criticism which seems to me inaccurate; namely, that 
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in critical research it is of vital importance that one should have 
“supreme unconcern for anything but fact.” Commenting on the satis- 
faction which I expressed at being convinced that the Fourth Gospel, 
though probably not written by John himself, was derived from him 
through his disciples, the writer says this is “sufficient to remove Dr. 
Clarke’s discussion from the judicial to the apologetic sphere,” and adds, 
“ Nothing will save a man from being an advocate, if he keeps his eye 
fixed on the evil consequences he imagines will follow ” a critical result. 

The ground here taken is not uncommon, but I think it is unsound. 

It is not true that a man cannot be an honest inquirer if he is inter- 
ested in the result of his investigation. Take, for example, the case of 
Sir Isaac Newton and his discovery of the law of universal gravitation. 
Starting from the conjecture that the force manifested at the earth’s sur- 
face in the fall of a stone is identical with that which is constantly deflect- 
ing the moon towards the centre of the earth, he found, as the result 
of his calculation, that the force should be one-sixth greater than that 
which observation revealed. His profound desire for a different result 
did not prevent him from accepting this as, for the time, conclusive. 
His discarded hypothesis lay dormant for sixteen years. Then a new 
measurement of an are of the meridian, giving a new length for the 
earth’s radius, showed him, as he approached the end of his calculation, 
that the conclusion he had before anticipated was about to be realized. 
This threw him into such a state of excitement that he was obliged to 
commit to a friend the rest of the calculation. We here find united in 
Newton perfect scientific honesty with an intense desire for a certain 
result. But, according to the view of “N. P. G.,” this interest should 
have made him an advocate instead of a scientific inquirer. 

Were indifference to results possible, it would put an end to all ear- 
nest critical inquiry; for such inquiry is carried forward by an interest 
in some hypothesis. Unless we are looking for something, we are not 
likely to look at all; and, if we are looking for anything, we naturally 
desire to find it. In an honest critic, this desire is restrained and guided 
by the sense of truth. Without some hypothesis or theory, on the one 
hand, there would be little inquiry; without the love of truth, on the 
other, the hypothesis would vitiate the conclusion. John Burroughs, the 
naturalist, says, “The eye must have purpose and aim.” Prof. Hyatt 
says, “The naturalists who profess not to have any theory are sure to 
have the wildest theories.” In critical investigations concerning the 
text or interpretation of Scripture, if there is not a theological bias, 
there is likely to be an anti-theological bias. Either is better than in- 
difference, for each is a stimulus to inquiry. The cold intellect, indif- 
ferent to results, becomes indifferent to details. Interest in the result 
makes every detail in the inquiry interesting. Where this interest does 
not exist, there is no purpose in the investigation: it proceeds along no 
definite line of inquiry; it lacks unity of aim. Then history crumbles 
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into annals, science becomes a barren collection of facts, and criticism a 
record of individual impressions. 

My reviewer says, “It is pleasing to note that Dr. Clarke has modi- 
fied his past opinions, and now concedes much of the ground which 
he formerly claimed.” But why should this be “ pleasing,” if the atti- 
tude of a critic is that of entire indifference? Might I not say, in his 
own language, that this word “pleasing” “is sufficient to remove” my 
reviewer's “discussion from the judicial to the apologetic sphere”? It 
indicates a certain bias against a Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. According to my theory, he is perfectly justifiable in this anti- 
theological bias; but, according to his own theory, he has lost the safe 
foothold of intellectual indifference. 

It is quite true that I have modified, to some extent, my past opinions 
in regard to the Fourth Gospel. Further study and investigation lead 
naturally and properly to such modifications. 

Meantime, the followers of Baur have also greatly modified their views. 
By the discovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron, in an Armenian commen. 
tary, the date of the Fourth Gospel is definitely relegated to the early 
half of the second century; and few critics now contend for an author- 
ship wholly unconnected with John as its source. 

My reviewer takes exception to my speaking of Irenzus as one who 
“had shown an active and acute spirit of investigation.” His ground 
for this is that Irenzus gave a fantastic reason for there being four Gos- 
pels. This indicates, indeed, that his reasoning is not to be relied upon, 
but does not discredit the spirit of investigation which the majority of 
writers on ecclesiastical history have assigned to him. Because of this 
spirit, he is continually referred to as authority for matters of fact. He 
gives us most of the information we possess in regard to the early 
Gnostics, the usages of churches in the East and West, the earliest form 
of the Creed, which was afterward developed into that of the Councils 
of Nica and Constantinople. Hence, Prof. Lindsay speaks of the “ great 
value of his writings.” Neander describes him as “ distinguished for 
the sobriety of his practical Christian spirit,” “ possessed of a peculiarly 
sound and discriminating tact in determining what was of practical 
moment in all doctrines,” and praises “his moderation and liberality of 
mind.” Baur himself constantly quotes Irenzus in regard to matters of 
fact; calls him one of the most important church writers, and as dis- 
tinguished by a genuine catholic tendency of mind. He points out that 
the “awakening historic consciousness of the Church showed itself 
especially in Irenzus, and his attempt to observe and fully explain the 
important facts of his time, and trace them to their origin in the past.” 

“N. P. G.” says that “whatever is or has ever been true in the 
Fourth Gospel would be just as true should we ever discover that it was 
not written by the apostle John, but by a great unknown, a religious 
genius, whose only work it is.” This is undeniable, but it mistakes the 
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point. The misfortune to the Church and the world would be to lose 
one of our chief sources for the knowledge of Jesus. Would not this be 
a great misfortune? Would it not be a great good-fortune to discover a 
Fifth Gospel coming from another of the immediate disciples of Jesus, 
and showing to us still another phase of his teaching and character ? 

There are those who would reply: “No. The truth taught in the 
Gospels would be the same in value if it could be shown that Jesus him- 
self never existed.” But this is to ignore the fact that abstract truth 
acquires & wholly different power when identified with the life of a great 
soul. As a practical power to convince, as a working power to move, 
truth has new force when thus connected with actual experience. The 
duty to love our neighbor as ourselves would be the same if no one had 
ever fulfilled it; but how it is vitalized to us if we have lived in the 
atmosphere of generous souls! 

A familiar argument against the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel 
rests on its difference from the Book of Revelation. It is assumed that 
the latter was written by John, though its genuineness was doubted in 
the early Church. It is hence argued that the Fourth Gospel (the genu- 
ineness of which was at that time unquestioned) could not have come 
from the same writer. I met this objection by showing that there was 
quite as great a difference between the early controversial writings of 
Milton and his Paradise Lost. In the one, he was a “Son of Thunder,” 
like John in the Apocalypse; in the other, an inspired seer, like John 
in the Fourth Gospel. To this, my critic replies by referring to other 
early writings of Milton in which qualities akin to those in the later 
poem may be discovered. This, however, does not touch the question. 
It is argued that one who wrote the Book of Revelation could not have 
written the Fourth Gospel. In reply, I produce the case of Milton, who 
wrote the Animadversions and also wrote the Paradise Lost. This shows 
that what was supposed impossible has undeniably occurred, and this is 
all that is needed in answer to that objection. 

The writer thinks that “an uncultured fisherman of Galilee was in- 
capable of works so different in thought and temper as the Epistles, the 
Apocalypse, and the Gospel.” This is taking too narrow a view of cult- 
ure. Abraham Lincoln said, “To sit on one end of a log, with Mark 
Hopkins on the other, is a university education.” To be a disciple of 
Jesus and be loved by him would probably do more to develop the seeds 
of genius than to go through the schools of the rabbis. The Jews said 
of Jesus, “‘ How has this man letters, having never learned ?” 

Life, action for great ends, and noble companionship make the high- 
est education. Emerson says, “ He who has put forth his total strength 
in fit actions has the richest return of wisdom.” 

My reviewer concludes that “the Fourth Gospel is plainly the work 
of a great spiritual genius of cultivated mind, basing upon recollections 
of Jesus not used in the other Gospels his profoundly original and in- 
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spiring conception of Christianity.” This is also my own view. I differ 
from him in that I believe this great spiritual genius to be the apostle 
Jobn, which, he says, “we have no reason for supposing.” We have the 
same reason for supposing it that we have for believing in the author- 
ship of the other works which have come to us from former times; that 
is, a uniform and unquestioned historical tradition. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Dr. Clarke is right and wise in urging the validity of a moral 
interest taken by a critical inquirer in the question at stake,— a 
point which the mere critic is too apt to overlook. The expres- 
sion “ anti-theological ” motive, or interest, which he uses, is, how- 
ever, open to misunderstanding ; and his critic desires to say 
that, as he understands it, his own interest, or motive, would not 
be correctly so described. In fact, as it appears to us, one very 
interesting point, if not the most essential, has been overlooked. 
It cannot be a matter of doubt that, whatever our own opinion 
on the vexed question of authorship, we should all welcome 
eagerly the new knowledge gained by what appeared to us a 
genuine report of the words of Jesus. The only question worth 
considering is whether we probably have such a report. So rev- 
erent and conservative a student of the gospel narrative as Dr. 
Furness says of the Fourth Gospel: “The opinion which I en- 
tertain ...is that it is the work of a highly spiritually-minded 
friend of John’s, much younger than he, ... not always restrict- 
ing himself closely to John’s communications, but sometimes 
amplifying them to bring out more fully what he conceived to 
be their meaning.”* Let this devoted young friend have been a 
student of the Alexandrian philosophy, and have survived the 
apostle by some forty years, and we have all the conditions 
which the critic of Dr. Clarke’s argument would really need to 
justify his strictures; and the question is left fairly open to lit- 
erary or historical criticism. Now, in what direction does this 
lead? It is not true to say, as some have said or thought, that 
the style of doctrine in the Fourth Gospel is incompatible with 
the apostolic age. On the contrary, no one can have looked at- 
tentively through Philo —at least, in the original Greek —with- 
out being struck by the coincidences of tone and phrase between 
that and the Johannine writings of the New Testament. The 
Logos doctrine, for example, is certainly more than half a cen- 


* Story of the Resurrection, p. 44. 
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tury older than the earliest date ever claimed for those writ- 
ings, and needed scarce a touch of the reverent transforming 
hand to make it apply —as in the Fourth Gospel — to the glo- 
rified person of the Messiah. The real point for criticism to de- 
cide, if it can, is at what date in the development of Christian 
doctrine it came to be so applied. There is, so far as we know, 
only one evidence on this point, of much real value. The earlier 
post-apostolic writings, including the Didaché, agree more mani- 
festly in no one thing than in their total silence as to this central 
doctrine of the second century. On the other hand, no sooner 
does a Christian writer of Greek philosophic training appear,— 
Justin Martyr,— than we find the doctrine not only elaborately 
set forth (in the Dialogue with Trypho, ch. 61-63), but made 
expressly the substitute of the Jews’ own interpretation of their 
Messianic prophecy, in view of the overwhelming destruction 
that had just (A.D. 135) overtaken their nation and buried their 
political hopes in the fall of the short-lived “ Messianic” king- 
dom of Bar-Cochab. This, we say, is the nearest we have to an 
external indication of the probable date of the discourses in the 
Fourth Gospel, together with the proem, which gives their key- 
note. And it would appear that this must make, more and more 
plainly, the pivot upon which the argument is to turn. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Whatever else it has done or failed to do, Tennyson’s new 
poem has stirred up a lively commotion in England and America, 
in both literary and social circles. Hundreds of editors have 
found in it a text for their discourse of hope and fear; as many 
critics have compared its form and substance with the original 
“Locksley Hall”; and here comes a stranger-poet singing his 
reproof in the swinging measure of the Laureate’s own stanzas, 
and not without some force and beauty of his own, as where he 
concludes : — 


“ Courage, ay, and faith, O Poet! Still, when first the warm wind blows, 
Little birds shall nest in England, hedges bloom, and bear the rose; 
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“ England still has men and maidens fit for love and firm in need ; 
England still may find salvation, though she lose both crown and 
creed.” * 


But that Mr. Gladstone should have turned aside from the Irish 
question and the Balkan complication to write an article for 
the Nineteenth Century in rebuttal of the Laureate’s poem is 
undoubtedly the most important evidence of its significance that 
has yet appeared. 

It will be nevessary, for those in whose memories the original 
“ Locksley Hall” is not perfectly fresh and clear, to go back to it, 
in order to read “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” with an 
understanding mind. That was the passionate outcry of a young 
man, whose cousin Amy had given him her heart, and afterward, 
obedient to her parents, had given her hand to another, of whom 
the lover had a very poor opinion : — 


“ As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down.” 


From his imagination of her future, steadily dropping down to 
baser levels, and at length to an old age of formal pettiness, 


“ With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart,” 


he turns to his own past, full of high hope and generous social 
aspiration; from this to a wild dream of marriage with “some 
savage woman” who should “ rear” his “dusky race”; and then, 
again, the former dream recurs, and the poem ends with a tri- 
umphant burst of hopeful prophecy, in its rhetorical splendor 
unsurpassed by anything that Tennyson has written, and his 
most familiar words. The youth will throw himself into a life 
of action, and, immersed in that, prove that a woman’s falseness 
cannot crush the manhood out of him. 

“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” opens “Late, my grand- 
son!” and so it seems that the young man of the original poem 
has, in the mean time, been married, but his wife is dead :— 


“ Gone with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence ran, 
She with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of man.” 


Her only child was early lost at sea,— 


“ Saving women and their babes, and sinking with the sinking wreck.” 


* Louis Belrose, To the Poet Laureate. Brentano’s: Washington, D.«. 
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The returning grandson is his only child, and the only one re- 
maining, not only of the singer’s kin, but of his cousin Amy’s 
also; for she did not live to verify his doleful prophecies, but 
died in childbirth with her child, when as yet the ink of the 
original “ Locksley Hall” was hardly dry. The Squire, her hus- 


band, had equally failed to verify the prophecies of that splendid 
fulmination. 


“ Worthier was he than I am, sound and honest rustic Squire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion,— youthful jealousy is a liar.” 


He can ask nothing better for his grandson than that he may 
follow iu his steps : — 


“ Silent echoes! You, my Leonard, use and not abuse your day, 
Move among your people, know them, follow him who led the way, 
“ Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier brother men, 
Served the poor, and built the cottage, raised the school and drained 
the fen. 
“ Hears he now the voice that wronged him? Who shall swear it can- 
not be? 
Earth would never touch her worst were one in fifty such as he.” 


His death and funeral are the events that bring young Leonard 
down to Locksley Hall. He brings an aching heart, a certain 
Judith having served him much as Amy served his grandsire 


sixty years before; but to the grandsire it appears a very differ- 
ent matter :— 


“ Yours has been a slighter ailment; will you sicken for her sake? 
You, not you! Your modern amourist is of easier, earthlier make.” 


Moreover, Judith was the “ would-be-widow wife ” of an old man 
whom she had married for his wealth. The poem is a mono- 
logue; and, therefore, the young man makes no reply. Other- 
wise, he might have reminded his grandfather that he found an 
Edith when he lost his Amy, and that very soon. But it is evi- 
dent that Amy’s “slighter ghost” is more to him than “ Edith’s 
holy shadow,” for all her forty years of ever-womanly devotion. 

Such is the framework of the poem; but evidently there is 
nothing here to bring a world of comment and rejoinder tum- 
bling about the Laureate’s ears, or the merest hint in the compari- 
son and contrast of the old man’s with the young man’s hopeless 
passion. This is the foremost intimation of the poem’s principal 

11 
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and engrossing theme, the contrast of the new time and the old, 
—a contrast from which the latter bears away all the honors. 
It is this which has set the pens a-going. It is this which has 
brought Mr. Gladstone to the front. In the original “Locksley 
Hall,” we had a hopeless personal aspect rebuked and shamed by 
hopes of social progress. Here, on the contrary, it is the per- 
sonal aspect that encourages and consoles. It is the social aspect 
that depresses and confounds. The prophecies of the original 
outburst have not come true. For Amy there is only sweeetest 
recollection, and for her husband only generous praise. But the 
social hopes with which he then consoled himself have not been 
justified by the event. Literature, philosophy, politics, society, 
— all are going to the bad, if they have not gone already. 

As to the literary merits of the poem that contains this railing 
accusation, there has been much difference of opinion. The 
Spectator critic, probably Mr. Hutton, finds in it much of beauty 
and fewer feeble lines than in “ Locksley Hall.” Another critic 
accuses it of “an almost total lack of beauty.” Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that “the very last criticism that will be accepted” is 
“that it betrays a want of tone or fibre.” And so it seems to us. 
If, here and there, it has a “screechy” quality, so had “ Locksley 
Hall,” and so had parts of “Maud.” But, if there are fewer feeble 
lines than in “ Locksley Hall,” there are more that are unmusical, 
and harsh and violent in their rhyme or rhythm. We have 
“sewer” rhyming with “pure”; and, worst of all, “ Zolaism” 
rhyming with “abysm.” It must certainly be doubted whether 
the poem has any couplets that will become so popular and so 
much quoted as several in “ Locksley Hall.” But there are many 
that are very beautiful, and as many that are full and strong 
both in their thought and their expression. For the beautiful, 
take those about the other planets as related to our own, or those 
prophetic of a warless earth : — 


“ Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles.” 


For the strong, take “Gone forever” (page 11), or the stanza 
“Only that” and the succeeding on page 29, or the five stanzas 
that precede the last of all. 

But these considerations are of less importance than the gen- 
eral purpose of the poem,— its arraignment of the present time 
as guilty of disobedience to the more heavenly visions of the 
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past. Surely, there is no lack of vigor in the stanzas in which 
the poet couches this arraignment, though his utter lack of 
humor sometimes turns his strength to weakness (page 17), as 
it has often done before. Politically, he has less fear of “the 
suffrage of the plough” than of “the hustings-liar.” 


“ Nay, but these would follow Truth if only you and you, 
Rivals of realm-ruining party, when you speak were wholly true. 
“ Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal born by right divine ; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine.” 


Realists of the Zola school of fiction find themselves thus ad- 
dressed :— 


“ Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions, bare ; 
Down with Reticence, down with Reverence — forward — naked — let 
them stare.” 


Hardly in “ Locksley Hall” was there so grand a vision of the 
future as we find on pages 23, 24; but, immediately, the Malthu- 
sian doctrine appears, and shatters the vision forever. Next, he 
goes off at a word into a series of rarely beautiful surmises 
about the planets and the moon, and then comes his fling at 
“Evolution,” with some noble stanzas (one badly rhyming “ good ” 
and “mud”) and two mighty ones, before he turns to deal with 
certain aspects of the social problem,— children blackening soul 
and sense in city slime, prostitution, the haggard sempstress, 
tenement-house overcrowding. Irish boycotting excesses have a 
previous section of the poem to themselves. - 

That Mr. Gladstone draws a very different moral from the 
facts of England’s recent history is owing possibly to his inferior 
wisdom, possibly to his better health, possibly to his more san- 
guine temperament, possibly to his greater fulness of experience 
and his active participation in everything that has made for 
England’s later social and political regeneration, and it may be 
to a combination of some or all of these conditions. It is certain 
that the Laureate’s depressing outlook is not the necessary out- 
look of old age, seeing that Mr. Gladstone at seventy-seven, a 
year his senior, is full of hope and cheer. Experience worketh 
hope, said the apostle; and Mr. Gladstone’s wide experience com- 
pared with Tennyson’s has made the saying good. For the faith 
that is in him, he is able to give ample reasons. Without any 
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partisan claim, he is able to show that, in the very particulars 
with which Tennyson’s indictment is for the most part concerned, 
there has been notable amelioration during the sixty years since 
the original “ Locksley Hall” was nominally written. It is the in- 
creasing sensibility to ruinous and demoralizing social facts that 
makes them seem more cruel and malignant than they were in 
former times, but they are being steadily deprived of something 
of their energy to curse and kill. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers is no genial optimist, but his Six Centu- 
ries of Work and Wages shows that the last half-century has 
improved the condition of labor and the condition of the poor 
more than three centuries before. Those were, in fact, centu- 
ries of deterioration. In politics, it is too soon to prophesy what 
the extended suffrage will do for England. The Irish question 
has certainly enlisted some of the noblest passions of the time, if 
some of less degree. But, then, the Irish landlords are not all 
like Tennyson’s beneficent squire; and barn-burning and ham- 
stringing are not crueller than bear-baiting was in merry Eng- 
land once, or than the fox-hunting of fine Tory gentlemen is at 
the present time. Than his own “ Behold, we know not any- 
thing,” in Jn Memoriam, it would be difficult to find a more 
concise expression of agnosticism in any recent poet; and there 
are those who think they see a tendency of thought to push its 
way through materialism and agnosticism to “new, firm lands 
of faith.” 

But Tennyson must not be held responsible for a more pessi- 
mistic utterance than he has actually given forth. He may rail 
at others, but he does not himself despair. He allows that 


“ Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the gleam withdrawn.” 


Though he flouts the “Forward!” of the time, he, too, cries 
“Forward!” still. 


“ Forward then, but still remember how the course of time will swerve, 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve. 


“ Forward, let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the Past. 
I that loathed, have come to love him. Love will conquer at the last.” 


We are reminded that it is not Tennyson who is speaking here 
and throughout in his own person: it is the imaginary hero of 
his poem. But Tennyson is so little dramatic in his lyrics that 
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the ideas and the spirit of this poem may be safely taken for his 
own. Nevertheless, there is a suggestion that he may be mis- 
taken in his gloomy estimate of the intellectual and political and 
social forces of the present time, in the fact that his hero was 
ridiculously mistaken in his reading of his rival’s character. If 
the Future turns out as much better than he expects as the 
Squire does in his poem, the future may have in store for us, 


“ When the schemes and all the systems, Kingdoms, and Republics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier,— all for each and each for all.” 


J. W. C. 


Liber Amoris, being the Book of Love of Brother Aurelius. By 
Henry Bernard Carpenter. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


The Hollis Street Church seems to love poetic pastors, shep- 
herds who can play the “oaten pipe” while they tend their flock. 
Mather Byles, as we were told in the last number of the Review, 
wrote verses which drew the attention of Pope and Watts. John 
Pierpont’s hymns cannot drop out of our books of worship. The 
present pastor, whose poetic powers have always been clearly 
seen in his sermons, now sends out this long poem, to prove his 
worthiness to succeed so noble a line. 

The first impression, as one takes up this dainty volume, may 
be a sense of incongruity between the writer’s position and his 
subject. As the reader looks upon the delicately tinted cover, 
with its mystic device,— 

“ A small shield, 
Heart-shaped, and all of azure. On it gleamed 
A sinking crescent moon, whose horns, upturned, 
Shed heavenward from between them silver seeds 
Of stars unnumbered, and the stars in turn 
Waned upward to a seven-rayed morning star. 
Close to the shield’s gold rim this legend ran, 
Amor omnia vincit,”— 


as he sees this token from a young Provengal knight’s shield, 
reads the title, “The Book of Love,” and finds at the begin- 
ning that it concerns the romantic quest of two young Paduan 
students in search of a worthy object of love,—the book may 
seem somewhat out of harmony with the author’s office. But even 
while he reads the beginning of the story, while as yet it relates 
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only the chivalrous wanderings of the two youths, the reader 
will become aware of a deeper sense lurking behind the verses. 
As he goes on, he will feel himself gradually swung upwards in 
a rapidly ascending arc, until it becomes clear to him that the 
love which is here sung is not a desire, but a surrender. He 
will find that the tenor of the poem is the high thought that all 
earthly love, if it be true love, is but the reflection of the Infinite 
Divine Love, and the beginning of the perfect heavenly love for 
the human soul. And this is the kind of work which all living 
pulpits are trying to do to-day,—not to give up human nature 
as evil and try to save man by the importation of entirely new 
powers, but to purify and develop what already exists in every 
soul in the germ. 

The high purpose of the writer is clear, and grows clearer as 
the poem unfolds its leaves. The next question must be how well 
the writer has succeeded in executing his purpose. 

As to form, the poem is a guasi epic in four books, each pre- 
ceded by a lyric poem, in which wind, moon, star, and dawn, in 
succession, prelude the coming book in lines of varying and diffi- 
cult metre and combination. In fact, the question will often 
arise, as one reads these songs, whether the metre be not too 
difficult for the unhampered expression of the thought. There is 
a vagueness of meaning in them, which stands in so strong a con- 
trast with the lucid flow of the main poem that it creates a sus- 
picion that clearness has been sacrificed to form. Sometimes, the 
line does not run smooth in the reading, suggesting, as so often 
in Mrs. Browning’s case, a slight defect in the musical ear. The 
exigencies of the complicated rhythm, too, now and then compel 
strange collocations, as 

“ Till spent with his plunging 
He sleeps in his dungeon.” 
And, again, 
“ Thence all lights of Love’s own legion 
Through my silver-sapphired region 
Soon shall throng at my decision.” 


“Sabre,” “neighbor,” and “day-boor” strike one also, at first 
reading, as being odd companions. 

A good illustration of the two latter peculiarities may be found 
in the song of the Morning Star (p. 202), joined to very beau- 
tiful thoughts : — 
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“ As a meadow-born mist 
Which the cloud-shaping Sun hath kissed 
Melts earthward in showers whose many rich hues commingle, 
So the thoughts that from Man aspire 
Float up through our lyre, 
And mix and flow back from our consonant chords a-tingle, 
And the sigh sent hither that seemed in vain 
Returns like the sound of a springtide rain ; 
For heaven and earth are one world, where none lives alone, and nothing 
is single. 
“ When Life plants the thorn 
Where its roses no more are born, 
And dark is the way, and the spirit is weary with searching, 
Men look unto us, and live 
Through the power that we give; 
And strong grow their steps to the sound of our measured marching.” 


But the blank verse of the main poem runs, with hardly an 
exception, with perfect smoothness, and bears its beautiful fan- 
cies as steadily as a river carries the flowers it has taken from its 
banks. Scarcely a ripple breaks the clear and transparent flow 
from beginning to end. The only trouble is one whigh haunts 
the reader throughout the first part of the poem,—an uneasy 
sense that the style is too large and grand for the events it nar- 
rates. In fact, at times the interest of the poem flags somewhat 
from a sense of heaviness, an undefined suspicion of labor on 
the part of the writer to hold the story up to the epical height 
which, with grander events to deal with, he would have no diffi- 
culty in maintaining. But, as the poem unfolds and reveals a 
deeper and more solemn meaning, this feeling passes away, and 
is forgotten in the surge and tide of sublime thoughts. 

The verdict upon the poem as a whole must be that it is very 
striking and strong. The story is a romantic one, the scene 
being laid in Provence and Padua, so rich in chivalric associa- 
tions, with an agreeable and restful change to the dark and stern 
landscape of Northern Germany. The local and temporal color- 
ing is skilfully applied, and shows a familiarity on the part of the 
writer with time and customs. The narrative is varied, now and 
then, by the lyrical poems already mentioned, and by Brother 
Aurelius, who turns out to have been the hero of the story, 
breaking off in his relating to indulge in personal reminiscences 
or in reflections upon life. 
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The whole poem is gemmed with figures of great beauty and 
power. One is tempted to quote beyond reasonable space. The 
North Wind sings : — 


“When I ruin beneath, I open above 
Clear fields where man in his thought may rove. 
There my north stars burning 
Pay back with their yearning 
His centuries’ gazing of longing and love.” 


Of the dawn: — 


“ How oft have I from this high convent tower 
Watched thee advance as though thou wert God’s self ; 
No divine Being, as men oft misname him, 

But the perpetual divine Becoming.” 


Perhaps the two strongest passages are the vision of the church 
of the elect and the dream of searching the heavenly world for 
Roselle. The latter is too long to quote, but is extremely 
beautiful. The former (p. 239) has a meaning not unfit for a 
theological review. Brother Aurelius 


& 


“Was that season passing, page by page, 
Down dark Tertullian’s tidal eloquence ” ; 


and, as he read the famous passage in which the fierce Father 
exults in anticipation over the future damnation and torture of 
his persecutors, the monk dreams that, between two desolate 
cliffs, he saw a rolling river of blood and water which had flowed 
from Christ’s wounded side,— 


“ Which, blent in one, 
Lapsed, broadening in its course, till all the glen 
Grew loud, and shook with the swift sanguine waves 
That billowed into crests of hissing fire 
Round a huge galley with strong iron sides, 
Rust-brown, and scarred with flame and splashed with blood. 


‘“ From the tall stern there sloped a cross that steered, 
With its black transverse beam, and from the stem 
A hopeless anchor tempted from below 
The hope of drowning hands that clutched in vain. 
On the high deck a multitude looked forth, 
And sang, ‘ Hosanna! praise the Saviour-God, 
Who bears us on these tides that drown the world!’ 
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Then, with small crosses, like that greater cross 

Which swayed them from behind, they stooped and struck 
And thrust off those who clung to stern and stem, 

Saying, ‘ Ye are not of us: get you hence 

Down to your nether deep,’ . . . and entered safe 

A crystal offshoot of the o’erflowing stream, 

And, gliding down the stillness, moored in peace.” 


“Then, then I learned that thought and musings high, 
And contemplation and the starry dreams 
That Love enkindles, soon may lead aloft 
Man’s love so far above his fellow-men 
That Love may turn to loathing man and earth, 
Loving but God, and seeing Heaven alone.” 


By this dream, Brother Aurelius is cleansed of his thoughts of 
vengeance, and is prepared to forgive the friend of his youth, 
who soon is found, dying, and repentant of the ruin he had 
wrought; and, as he dies, he rises into prophecy (p. 309) : — 


“The Hour is coming,— hear ye not her feet 
Falling in sweet sphere-thunder down the stairs 
Of Love’s warm sky ?— when this our holy Church 
Shall melt away in ever-widening walls, 

And be for all mankind, and in its rlace 

A mightier church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then, 

Amo shall be the password through its gates. 

Man shall not ask his brother any more, 

‘ Believest thou?’ but ‘ Lovest thou?’ till all 

Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘ Lord, I love’; 

For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul.” 


Ww. G. L. 


Memoir of William Henry Channing. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


In writing the life of Mr. Channing, Mr. Frothingham has done 
his work as only he can do it, with his own graceful style and 
incisive intellect. The difficulties were very great. In the nar- 
rative, they look very small. One reads as if of a man whose life 
flowed easily along in channels prepared for it, as if the materials 
were all at hand, and there was nothing for the biographer to do 
but to record what he and everybody else knew. Nothing, we 
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tuke it, could be further from the fact. It wasa great feat to 
take such a life, full of great hopes which were not realized, of 
plans for speedy progress which had to be fitted to slow advance, 
of desires which could find no materials fit for their purpose, and 
then to show the brilliant powers, the rare spirit, the rapt enthu- 
siasm as they were, without making the sketch seem fragmen- 
tary and the life broken and unsatisfactory. Unsympathetic 
criticism would have made the sketch valueless. Sympathy 
without discretion would have made it ridiculous. Sympathy 
and discretion united have given us a glimpse into the life of one 
of the greatest of those who are not great in achievement and 
in the power to compel the world to do what for its own sake 
it ought to do. 

It is no part of our purpose to retell the story of this life, so 
thrilling, so joyous, so sad. We copy here, instead, a record of 
impressions and reminiscences which show Mr. Channing not as 
a mere enthusiast, impatient of all associated effort, but as a 
faithful, steady worker, ready to join with any one who was pre- 
pared to work unselfishly for good things : — 


“T first,” says our correspondent, “saw Mr. Channing in Washington 
in the fall of 1864. I, then, being a Junior in Harvard College, held an 
appointment in the United States Sanitary Commission. Rev. Fred. N. 
Knapp was assistant secretary of the Commission; and no man ever 
seemed to me to be more nearly in his proper place than was Mr. Knapp 
when doing sanitary work, or moving about among the workers, the gen- 
ial centre of interest and inspiration. ... He told me that, among others, 
I should meet Mr. Channing. I went, and spent such a pleasant even- 
ing as never fell to my lot before or since, at any ‘party’ of pleasure. 
The strain of the daily anxiety and toil was laid aside for the hour. 
Mr. Channing was like sunshine. He unbent with a delightful cheeriness 
and affectionateness which included us all, and helped greatly to the en- 
joyment of an evening intended as a relaxation and recreation, in the 
true sense of the words. 

“The. next day was Thanksgiving. I went of course to hear Mr. 
Channing at the Unitarian church, never more desolate to me than it 
seemed on that raw November day. Mr. Channing read those wonder- 
ful words of the fortieth of Isaiah,—Com/fort ye, etc..— as if he were the 
prophet who wrote them; and to the enrapt audience they came like a 
fresh message from the ‘God of all comfort.’ The sermon began by 
describing the possible classes gathered there that morning, and the 
things they might like or dislike in the sermon to come. Then,. as 
if he were a stern judge, he ruled out those who could have no sym- 
pathy or part with us there: those who would not hear ‘political 
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preaching,’ now might go; those, also, who had no sympathy with the 
cause of liberty might go; those who never wished to hear of freedmen, 
and were not willing to have their cause presented from the pulpit, all 
such might go now; the doors were open, and none would have exquse 
for saying he had not been warned. No one went away until the service 
was over. But one, I remember, was weary with the strain of attention 
and emotion. One seemed after such a sermon to have ‘assisted’ at the 
general judgment. 

“Then I went with Mr. Channing to the Stanton Hospital to see 
and join the soldiers at their Thanksgiving dinner. It had been pro- 
vided by Northern friends. It was the. saddest, gladdest feast I ever 
attended. Many of the soldiers were convalescent, and could sit at the 
tables. Those who could not, but could be moved on cots, were brought 
within earshot. Many could only hear the fun and the echoes of the 
good cheer, as it came to them tied to their beds by desperate wounds. 
After the ample feast had been discussed with the eager relish of healthy 
convalescents — for wounded men are not necessarily sick men — there 
were speeches and songs. Mr. Channing moved about among the sol- 
diers as if they were his,—the creatures of his love and care. From 
room to room and from table to table, he moved, a benignant presence, 
his enthusiasm not now urgent and impulsive, but calm, restful, and 
gracious. The men cheered his words, and laughed or wept at his 
praise and encouragement, as he spoke of home and country and the 
treasures they were getting for the great price they paid. Then, when 
we were all moved and melted and gladdened by the influences of the 
hour under the magic of Mr. Channing’s simple eloquence, we sang 
‘Sweet Home,’ — the song which no soldier could either sing that day 
or omit. Now, as I write, more than twenty years later, it moves me 
so that I can scarcely see my paper; while it all comes back to me how 
they laughed and cried and wrung each other’s hands as they thought 
of the heaven of the homesick, convalescent soldier,— the home where 
his wife and babies were.” 


In all that work of Mr. Channing at Washington there was no 
weakness, no indecision, no misgiving. Head, hands, heart,— 
all were full and active. Every stroke told. His old buried 
dreams had come to their resurrection ; and, in his bearing and 
speech, he showed the confidence which filled him with the holy 
joy which comes with the fulfilment of great hopes, greatly held 
and nobly maintained. Our correspondent continues : — 


“Tn 1881, being about to visit England, I was invited to tell the Uni- 
tarian ministers in London my experience as secretary for ten years of 
our National Conference. Sixty or seventy of us met in the ‘ Dr. Will- 
iams library,’ where I read my paper. It was a simple statement of the 
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facts relating to our long and successful struggle to secure organiza- 
tion with the least possible sacrifice of liberty. I had but just arrived 
in England, and knew nothing of the state of opinion among our Eng- 
lish brethen. Mr. Channing sat behind me as I read, just out of sight. 
I was conscious of his presence, and anxious to have his sympathy and 
support, although I doubted whether he would approve. As the story 
was told, and the various parties and their antagonisms were described, 
I speedily became aware that all these parties and antagonisms were 
before me in full force. Christians, non-Christians, and extra-Chris- 
tians, Unitarians, and those who eschewed the name, agnostics and 
free thinkers,— all had come in person, or were represented by their 
friends and advocates. I could see that sympathy was excited now for 
one and now for another side. When I closed, the late Mr. Wicksteed, 
who was in the chair, called, as of course, upon the most eminent Ameri- 
can present for his judgment as to the value and results of this Ameri- 
can experiment. I confess that my anxiety was great, for I had 
greatly at heart the founding of the British National Conference. [ 
knew now that few of my hearers had come there with any hope that 
such an organization was possible. One adverse word from Mr. Chan- 
ning might defeat the project, and it was evident that many expected 
him to speak it. He had never given his influence to organizations, and 
many supposed that he would not fit into any existing ecclesiastical 
body. He spoke seriously and deliberately, not with passion or elo- 
quence, as if to carry a point, but rather with the dignity of one who 
was called upon to record his judgment as to that which was right and 
best. When he finished, I believed that the verdict would be favorable 
to the proposed organization ; for, without the slightest unfavorable criti- 
cism, either of the paper or the conference, he seriously advocated the 
proposed union of the Unitarian forces of Great Britain. With free 
expression of his own belief and hope for Christianity and the suprem- 
acy of the Son of God in the Church, he also showed the possibility of 
freedom. 

“The battle was not yet fought, but the victory was won. Immedi- 
ately there followed a shower of questions. Too many were eager for 
speech to allow any one the command of the floor, and there followed 
an hour and a half of the most intense and earnest conversation in 
which I have ever taken part. With perfect courtesy, but with blunt 
earnestness, every possible objection was raised and every conceivable 
question was asked ; and the whole meaning, purpose, and result of such 
organization were discussed in the light shed upon the problem by our 
American experiment. Mr. Channing sat at my right hand—now, I 
felt, my supporter and advocate, to whom I often turned for confirma- 
tion of my words. When, late at night, the exciting meeting was 
closed with the unanimous vote appointing the committee which so suc- 
cessfully organized the British National Conference, Mr. Channing put 
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his arms around me with such cordial words and earnest speech that 
I have guarded the memory ever since as the benediction of one who 
must have been to those whom he loved a friend of the rarest type.” 


A more full and adequate notice of the rare genius and de- 
voted life here commemorated will appear, it is hoped, in our 
next number, from the pen of one who knew well the superb and 
electric eloquence of Mr. Channing, unique in that period of 
supreme platform oratory. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Democracy, and Other Addresses. By James Russell Lowell. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Quite the most notable American book of the season. Although most 
of the addresses contained in it were delivered to English audiences, 
they are in the best sense American. In the first of them, the now 
famous essay on Democracy, the fundamental principles of our repub- 
lican institutions are displayed without concealment or evasion, with all 
the defects and merits of our administration. But the exposition is 
made with such gentleness, wit, and boldness that the most inveterate 
aristocrats applauded the performance. Americans do not always appre- 
ciate the benefit to our national reputation, somewhat damaged abroad, 
which comes from our ability to put on exhibition such a specimen of 
the products of Democracy as Minister Lowell. 

The wonder of it is that, standing where he did, Lowell should have 
taken the side of “the people,” and should have defended even the 
agitators, saying, “It is only by instigation of the wrongs of men that 
what are called the Rights of Man become turbulent and dangerous.” 
Speaking of the supposed offences of Democracy, he says, “But I believe 
the real gravamen of the charge lies in the habit it has of making itself 
generally disagreeable by asking the powers that be at the most incon- 
venient moment whether they are the powers that ought to be.” The 
essay is full of such quotable periods. The spirit of it may be given in 
one sentence relating to the advance of the majority,— “ All persons who 
see deeper than their plates are rather inclined to thank God for it than 
to bewail it; for the sores of Lazarus have a poison in them against 
which Dives has no antidote.” 

In order to show the treasures contained in this small volume, it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than call the roll of subjects,— Garfield, 
Stanley, Fielding, Coleridge, Books and Libraries, Wordsworth, Don 
Quixote, and the Harvard Anniversary. It is no objection that these 
essays have been published, at least in abstracts. The desire to see 
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them again in the form the author himself approves is only increased 
by such publication. 

In all these papers, the style of thought and spirit is distinctly Amer- 
ican. There are no signs of any lack of dignity when subjected to “a 
certain condescension in foreigners.” Lowell’s great popularity in Eng- 
land was won, these addresses being witnesses, by the admiration ex- 
cited by his manly bearing and independence. To young Americans 
who would see the best in our own institutions and culture, this book 
is greatly to be commended, as likewise to all other Americans. 


The Labor Movement: The Problem of To-day. Edited by George E. McNeill. 
pp. xix, 613. Boston: A. M. Bridgman & Co. 

This large and comely volume is a practical illustration of co-opera- 
tion. Its composition and electrotyping were done by the Co-opera- 
tive Printing and Publishing Company of Boston, and reflect credit 
on its workmen. The material has been contributed by sixteen “ asso- 
ciate authors” in company with Mr. McNeill, and covers about every 
phase of the labor question from the laborer’s side. The general tone 
of the volume is very good, and the amount of solid information which 
it presents is great. It is a contribution to the discussion of the great 
issue of the present day which may well claim the attention of all. A 
better statement of the claims of the laboring man, of his depressed 
position in the past, and of his struggles for emancipation, we are not 
acquainted with. It inevitably makes some declarations and denuncia- 
tions which those who are neither laborers nor capitalists, and are there- 
fore more likely to be impartial, will hardly accept as true and just; 
but the great bulk of the book is entirely free from such reproach. It 
deserves the praise of being an able and exhaustive work on the whole 
labor movement of modern times. 

The plan of the book renders inevitable a certain unevenness of con- 
struction in parts coming from so many authors. Of the twenty-four 
chapters, those which are distinctly the best, from a literary point of 
view, and which contain the most matter in the finest words, are the 
introductory three: one in which Dr. E. J. James traces in outline the 
rise of the agricultural laborer and the history of mechanical labor, 
and gives a full sketch of recent labor legislation abroad ; one on “ Co- 
operation,” by F. H. Giddings, who makes a very just survey of later 
attempts at associated industry in the various forms of co-operative 
production and distribution, profit-sharing,— “in which there are great 
possibilities,”— and of industrial partnerships ; and that on “ Industrial 
Education,” by Rev. R. Heber Newton, an excellent summary of all 
that has yet been done in this direction. Mr. Henry George’s chapter 
on the “Land Question” is, of course, well written; but it is an em- 
phatic contrast tc the practical character of the rest of the volume, and 
his ideas on land receive very little attention from the sensible workmen 
who contribute the remaining pages. 
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Tue New Princeton Review, in an article by C. D. Warner, urges two 
practical measures for dealing with the threatening growth of the “ crimi- 
nal classes”’: “1. That the children of these classes shall be taken, and 
by some system of colonizing trained in the charge of the State; 2. 
That the criminal class itself shall be systematically ‘extirpated’ by 
seclusion, discipline, and hard labor. The first step is to shut up on an 
indeterminate sentence all those who, by a second offence, place them- 
selves in the criminal classes. We shall certainly come to this; and, 
when we do, society will be free of a vast mass of criminals, who will be 
where they earn their living, where they can no longer prey upon society, 
where they cannot corrupt the innocent, where they cannot increase 
their kind in the world, and where they will have the only chance possi- 
ble to them for reform. How shall they be treated? Kindly, hu- 
manely, of course, but not in any way pampered. The first requisite is 
their security. Society has a right to demand that they should be se- 
cure; and, secondly, that they shall not have an easier lot as criminals 
than honest men have outside the prisons. Rigid discipline is essential : 
discipline is the first requisite in any attempt for the improvement of 
the condition of the men, physically, morally, or intellectually. In any 
education, in the learning of any trade, it is the first requisite. It is em- 
phatically so for boys and men distorted morally, intellectually, and 
physically. Hard labor is also essential.” Excellent practical sugges- 
tions accompany these proposals. 


Tue Political Science Quarterly for December (Ginn & Co., Boston) 
has a valuable article on the “Scientific Socialism ” of Rodbertus, one of 
the more conservative school of German socialists, not revolutionary, like 
Lassalle, nor inexorable in hard-and-fast logic, like Karl Marx. Rodber- 
tus, who died in 1875, was a deep student of history, and discussed with 
especial ability the economic changes which came about with the fall 
of the Roman Empire. He is not hot and impatient like the revolu- 
tionary theorists, but allows five hundred years to carry out, normally, 
the social changes which he is sure must come to pass. We cannot fol- 
low him — especially with our American training — through the intri- 
cacy of the relations and processes his argument deals with ; but the arti- 
cle impresses one strongly with the difference of his point of view. 
Germany is a compact and crowded nation, whose institutions are not 
only solid, old, and ripe, but have been controlled by a government sys- 
tem of inspection and direction, the like of which is not even conceiva- 
ble to us here. The view thus given seems to show that, in a country 
like ours, individual enterprise must have free play for an indefinite 
time to come, and that any radical solution of the social problem has at 
least a century or two to wait. 
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The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By Brooks Adams. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 382. 


The story of the Pilgrims has two sides,— one, as told in the Fourth 
of July orations and on Forefathers’ Day; the other, as given here with 
vigor and unrelenting asperity. The tale, it may be, is no worse than 
that of our “century of dishonor,” or of the British rule in India or 
Ireland, or of the Napoleonic Empire, which were all crimes of the 
secular power; and has to set against it the unique record of the crea- 
tion of a free and vigorous State. But it is a tale, perhaps, still better 
worth our study. We shall return to it next month. 


Agatha and the Shadow. A Novel. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Constance of Acadia. A Novel. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 368. 

A Year in Eden. By Harriet Waters Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Foes of her Household. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Sonnets and Lyrics. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
16mo. pp. 135. 

Young People’s History of Ireland. By George Makepeace Towle. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Risif’s Daughter. A Drama. By Anna Katharine Green. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The Monarch of Dreams. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard. 16mo. pp. 52. 

John Jerome: His Thoughts and Ways. A Book without Beginning. By Jean 
Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 255. 

Footprints of the Saviour: Devotional Studies in the Life and Nature of our 
Lord. By the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 231. 

The Nation in a Nutshell. A Rapid Outline of American History. By George 
Makepeace Towle. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 147. (Well described in the 
title.) 

Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, arranged and edited for young readers as an 
introduction to the study of the Bible. By Edward T. Bartlett, D.D., and John P. 
Peters, Ph.D. Vol. I. Hebrew Story from Creation to the Exile. New York and 
London : G, P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 545. Price $1.50. (To be reviewed in our next.) 


Epiror’s Note.—From press of matter, several articles 
already in type are unavoidably deferred to March. Among 
these is a careful and valuable réswmé of Prof. Kuenen’s im- 
portant volume on the composition of the Hexateuch. The very 
recent intelligence of the death of Rev. W. G. Eliot, of St. 
Louis, and of Rev. David A. Wasson, also forbids here a fit 
notice of the life and work of these true and noble men. 





